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SHEN the Women’s International Council held its 
f quinquennial congress in Berlin some years ago, 
it came as a surprise to all the foreign delegates, 
and perhaps most of all to the English and Amer- 
=e icans, to observe how high a level of activity and 
organization prevailed among the women of Germany. The old 
idea of the German ausfrau, absorbed in domesticity, held 
firmly in marital subjection and wholly cut off from intellectual 
pursuits, had to be abandoned forthwith, and a fresh conception 
of our Teutonic sisters in closer conformity with the reality had 
to be evolved. It seems probable that were the International 
Council to hold its congress next year in Rome or Milan in- 
stead of in Toronto a somewhat similar process of enlighten- 
ment in reference to Italian women would be necessary for 
many who have not been in touch with the recent growth 
of feminism in the peninsula. They would once again be 
filled with admiration for the activity and resourcefulness of 
which an ever-increasing number of women in Northern Italy 
dre showing themselves capable. They would be amazed at 
discovering the extent to which all the social and economic 
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problems in which the position of women is involved are dis- 
cussed and understood, how extensive a feminist literature is 
in existence, how keenly alive many Italian women are to the 
importance of the questions involved. And they would find 
this interest, not confined to a few cultivated women of the 
upper classes, but spreading downwards among the wage-earners 
of the nation and crystallizing into a national and popular de- 
mand, if not as yet for women’s suffrage, at least for greater 
equality before the law, wider facilities for self-education, and 
for a recognized means of making known the aspirations and 
claims of their sex in the councils of the nation. 

Something of all this has been made manifest to observers 
by the national congress of Italian women that assembled in 
Rome in the last week of April. The attendance was unex- 
pectedly large and representative, the Queen graced the open- 
ing meeting with her presence, and the popular Queen-mother 
gave a garden party in honor of the delegates. Judging from 
the Italian newspapers and magazines which devoted many col- 
umns to describing the proceedings, the level of speaking was 
remarkably good, and the discussions practical and to the point. 
They covered a very wide field, over two hundred written pa- 
pers being submitted to the congress; and the women discussed 
subjects as diverse as illiteracy and the white slave traffic, the 
means of fighting tuberculosis and the need of improved hy- 
giene. They demanded the recherche de la paternité, the right 
of married women to their own earnings, and various reforms 
for teachers and post-office employees and telephone clerks. 
They passed resolutions in favor of inculcating thrift in schools 
and of improved technical training. They expressed the opin- 
ion that feminine literature should be chaste and moral, that 
women writers should be inspired by high and serious aims, 
and that more books should be written for young people. In 
short, it might well have been said, in spite of some exaggera- 
tion of thought and of language, that the congress proved a 
triumph for the women of Italy, had it not been for one inci- 
dent as surprising as it was unfortunate. This was the vote on 
religious education. On the proposition of Linda Malnati, a 
well-known Socialist leader from Milan, the congress, by a large 
majority, after a hasty and excited debate, declared itself in 
favor of a system of purely secular education in the elementary 
schools of the country, “‘ out of respect for the liberty to which 
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a child’s conscience is entitled.’”” And this but a few weeks 
after the Italian Chamber, as the outcome of a prolonged con- 
troversy and a ten days’ debate, gave a decisive vote in favor 
of teaching the catechism wherever the parents desired it. 

Needless to say this lamentable expression of opinion pro- 
duced much excitement throughout the country. The Catholic 
women delegates were loud in their protests, so much so that 
the President of the congress, Countess Spalletti Rasponi, and 
some others tried to explain away their vote as being less anti- 
Christian in its intention than people assumed. Others have 
attributed their protest against religious teaching in the schools 
to the extremely unsatisfactory manner in which apparently it 
is often imparted in Italy by state teachers, who have little or 
no faith themselves. These explanations, however, do not carry 
one very far, and many of the best friends of the feminist 
movement in the peninsula, such as the well-known Rassegna 
Nazionale, have hastened to dissociate themselves from a vote 
which may go far to discredit the whole agitation. The Civi/ta 
Cattolica, which has always been an unsympathetic critic of 
emancipated womanhood, drew up and issued a vigorous and 
effective protest against the Malnati resolution, as being “‘anti- 
Christian, anti-patriotic, and anti-educational,” and was enabled 
to publish in its next issue (May 16) a long list of signatories 
containing an imposing array of Roman patrician names. As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the vote, the outcome of 
skillful engineering rather than of any widely spread convic- 
tion, has met with openly expressed disapproval in all save 
Socialist and definitely anti-clerical organs. 

Personally the moral I draw from this regrettable incident 
is the urgent need for the active participation of Catholic women 
in all that concerns women’s life and interests. It is a familiar 
spectacle to see deliberate absentees wringing their hands over 
what has been done in their absence. They usually forget that 
they are responsible for what occurs only in a less degree than 
the actual participants. Why were they not present to oppose 
it? The days are gone by in Itaiy as elsewhere when women 
could be content to be mere onlookers of contemporary poli- 
tics; and if Catholics are not prepared to organize and educate 
themselves for the defence of their ideals and beliefs, they will 
undoubtedly witness the triumph of doctrines they detest. It 
is at least a hopeful sign of the times that a magazine so con- 
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servative and orthodox as the Civilta Cattolica should, at this 
juncture, have published an article from the pen of Pére Pavis- 
sich, S.J. (June 6), emphasizing just this aspect of the problem. 
No one will accuse the learned Jesuit of minimizing the impor- 
tance of those very points on which the utterances of some of 
the ladies assembled in Rome gave cause for alarm. But brush- 
ing aside mere exuberance of language, and making allowances 
for an occasional violence of denunciation due in part to the 
excitement of the occasion, he has discerned the real importance 
of the congress, and the value of much of the work accom- 
plished by it. He has the courage to welcome what is, to 
Italians, the innovation of a women’s congress, and acknowl- 
edges freely the need for women’s co-operation in the solving 
of social problems and their entire competency to pronounce 
on many of the topics under discussion. He applauds all that 
women have to say concerning thrift and co-operation, the need 
for labor legislation and the special dangers of emigration for 
women and children. He has nothing but praise for their treat- 
ment of all subjects connected with maternity, with domestic 
hygiene, with infant mortality, with the prevention of alcohol- 
ism and of the spread of tuberculosis. Even on the more de- 
batable ground of legal rights, he acknowledges that modern 
Italian legislation has unfortunately adopted some of the worst 
features of the Code Napoleon where women are concerned. 
He admits the justice of the demand for the recherche de la 
paternité, for a single moral standard for men and women, for 
a woman’s right to her own earnings, and for a mother’s right 
to the guardianship of her children. 

In a word, Pére Pavissich admits the essential reasonable- 
ness of a feminist movement in all its fundamental claims, al- 
though he doubtless differs from women as to the best manner 
of enforcing necessary reforms. Where he rejects utterly the 

- views so widely expressed at the congress is in regard both to 
religious education and to certain so-called moral teaching as- 
sociated with the name of Ellen Key, the Swedish feminist 
leader, to be imparted to young people. These are the very 
subjects, he considers, on which Catholic women are bound to 
make themselves heard, not only privately and in their indi- 
vidual capacities, but publicly and collectively ; to oppose, as 
Pére Pavissich expresses it, “action by action and congress 
by congress,” in order to demonstrate that Christian faith and 
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Christian morality can alone secure to woman her rightful po- 
sition and inspire her to the heroic fulfilment of her mission to 
the home and to society. The congress, then, in spite of its 
regrettable features, has served the useful purpose of accentu- 
ating the situation as far as Catholic women are concerned, and 
making it plain just why and how their collective action is 
needful. It has excited so much controversy in the Italian 
press that the questions at issue can no longer be ignored by 
any one, and there are already signs—apart from the article 
quoted above—that Catholic women are being roused to a ful- 
ler sense of their national responsibilities. I am, however, far 
from wishing to imply that hitherto they have wholly neglected 
the wider religious interests of their country, or are lacking 
competent leaders. Those who have followed at all closely the 
development of events in Italy will testify to the very marked 
increase in recent years of social and religious activity, more 
especially in the cities of the north. A vast number of new 
a@uvres of every kind have been established; a great impetus 
has been given by women of the upper classes to the revival 
of the peasant industries for which Italy in the past has been 
so famous, such as lace-making, straw-plaiting, and the beau- 
tiful drawn linen thread work; much has been done to open 
up new careers for girls as well as to improve their domestic 
and industrial training; an effort is at length being made to 
provide skilled nursing for the sick, and, in a general way, a 
more intellectual appreciation is being shown of both the moral 
and material needs of the working classes. The splendid work 
due to the initiative of Mgr. Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona, 
on behalf of Italian emigrants of the navvy class, for whose 
spiritual and educational welfare no one had labored, and in 
which women have taken their share, is but one example of 
the new progressive spirit that is informing Italian philanthropic 
endeavor. Another is afforded by the growing importance of 
the Italian sections of the international federations for the 
abolition of state-aided vice, and the infamous white slave 
traffic. Indeed, one has only to look through the pages of the 
new illustrated magazine for women, the Vita Femminile Ital- 
tana, which, in spite of certain tendencies one must deplore, 
possesses many admirable and useful features, to realize with 
how much vitality women’s work is endowed and how varied 
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and numerous are the fresh departures that every month seems 
to bring forth. 

At the present time, too, a new Circolo Femminile di Col- 
tura or study-citcie is being organized by Catholic women in 
Rome with the express sanction of the Holy Father. To quote 
from the preliminary programme, it is being started ‘‘in re- 
sponse to the wishes of many Catholic women who have re- 
mained hitherto outside the social feminist movement, but who 
now realize the duty of taking part in it in an effective man- 
ner. The Circo/o aims at uniting all the sober energies of those 
women who wish to defend and support the principles of Chris- 
tian faith and morality and to participate on an intellectual 
basis in the social movement of our day.’”’ The organizing 
committee includes many well-known Roman patrician names, 
and it is hoped that the Circoéo will open its doors next Novem- 
ber with a full course of lectures divided under three sections, 
the religious, the social, and the legal. 

The Roman ladies are clearly beginning in the right way, 
by educating themselves, and this new organization, should it 
prove successful, may exert a very real influence over the des- 
tinies of the women of Italy. 

Another hopeful sign is the improvement in girls’ educa- 
tion. It seems strange that in Italy it should ever have fallen 
upon evil days and have grown both cramped and superficial, 
when it is remembered that in the past the women of Italy 
have been the most learned in Europe, and that lecture halis 
and university honors and professorial chairs were open to 
them long before their sisters of northern Europe had even 
dreamt of knocking at college doors. Moreover some of the 
most learned women that Italy has been delighted to honor 
have also been the most devout: witness Elena Lucrezia Cor- 
naro Piscopia, who conversed in seven languages and took her 
degree at Padua in philosophy and theology and followed the 
rule of St. Benedict in her father’s house; or the later Maria 
Getana Agnesi, who was urged by Pope Benedict XIV. to ac- 
cept a mathematical professorship at Bologna, but who relin- 
quished her public career in order to devote herself to the 
poor of Milan. No one in their day ventured to assert that 
learning in a woman was incompatible with true piety, or that 
public lecturing was in any way destructive of feminine mod- 
esty. It was the sinister influence of the French Revolution, 
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with its reversion to the theories and ideals of ancient Rome— 
always inimical to the high status of woman—that is the root 
cause of the inferior education and restricted sphere of activity 
accorded to the women of Italy from the close of the eight- 
eenth century. It is only at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury that any real educational progress was achieved. To-day 
the “gymnasiums” in various large towns, notably Rome and 
Florence, throw open their classes to young people of both 
sexes and are widely frequented by the girls of the middle 
classes, while /ycées and professional schools for older girls have 
been opened in several cities. Year by year girl graduates are 
more frequently met with, and if professional careers are still 
difficult of access, an ever-increasing number of women are 
studying medicine and surgery and even jurisprudence. Indeed 
it would seem as though they were already taking possession 
once more of those professorial chairs they once filled with so 
much distinction, for quite recently Signora Rina Monti was 
appointed professor of zodlogy at Sassari, after holding impor- 
tant appointments both at Pavia and at Siena. 

A natural outcome of the growing desire for educational 
efficiency for girls is the revolt of some mothers against the 
hitherto universa] custom of consigning girls of the upper classes 
to convent boarding schools for the whole of their education, 
often allowing them home but once a year. It is hardly neces- 
sary to emphasize for American readers the ill-effects of a sys- 
tem that makes brothers and sisters strangers to one another, 
and that keeps children for so many years away from the 
parental roof, that when at length they return to it, they come 
to no rightful place, no natural duties. Among those who are 
taking the lead in this movement may be mentioned Countess 
Sabina di Parravicino, one of the most distinguished women in 
Milan to-day, herself the mother of daughters and an active 
apostle of Christian feminism. She rightly holds that, however 
admirable convent schools may be as aids to Christian education, 
they cannot fulfil, and were never intended to fulfil, the whole 
of a mother’s duty towards her children. It is pleasant to 
know that Pius X. has expressed himself strongly in favor of 
home education under suitable circumstances. It must not be 
forgotten that it is the worldly mothers who are the most de- 
sirous of ridding themselves, in what is apparently an edifying 
manner, of the responsibilities of motherhood, for children may 
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be highly inconvenient witnesses of what happens in an ill- 
regulated household. It is thoughtful, conscientious women 
who want their little daughters under their own eye, and this 
new tendency, far from springing from any indifference to re- 
ligious education, is really an index of a purer and more whole- 
some home life. 

These, it may be said, are but side issues, and do not take 
us very far in the direction of that active, independent career 
that a Scandinavian or Anglo-Saxon woman can achieve for 
herself. It is true that in Southern Italy, and more especially in 
the smaller provincial towns, women of the upper and middle 
classes still lead what to American and English women would 
appear lives of almost oriental seclusion, scarcely venturing in 
the streets unaccompanied by their husbands, and with inter- 
ests limited to the most trivial subjects outside a purely do- 
mestic range. Social conventions such as these are hard to 
break down. Yet in all the great towns of.the North much 
has been accomplished, and ladies in Milan, Turin, and Genoa 
are at least as free as their Parisian sisters. It is precisely in 
these towns that there has been of recent years so remarkable 
an outburst of philanthropic activity, so much real social effort 
based on an understanding of actual economic conditions. And 
it is too among the women of these cities that we find the be- 
ginnings of a definite Christian feminist movement. They have 
come in contact with the women workers in the Socialist camp, 
they know the special dangers to faith that await the inex- 
perienced novice in her first plunge into the controversies of 
the day, and they have realized the need of providing a sound 
platform from which Catholic women can speak out boldly to 
the world. Some are developing practical social work on thor- 
oughly Catholic lines; others, more tentatively, are pleading 


with their pens for a fuller recognition of women’s powers and 


formulating the principles of women’s activity in the social 
and economic sphere. I have already mentioned the name of 
Countess Sabina di Parravicino, who presided at the first con- 
gress of Italian women held in Milan last year, and whose pen 
does valiant service in the feminist cause. This congress was 
organized in the main by an energetic group of Catholic women 
in Milan, who issue a fortnightly publication, Pensiero e Azione, 
and who seek to promote the co-operation of women in all 
that bears upon their moral and economic progress. They 
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carry on an admirable educative propaganda among working 
women on definitely Catholic lines, their most able spokes- 
woman being perhaps Signora Adelaide Coari, who moved an 
amendment in favor of religious instruction at the Rome con- 
gress. Another name frequently to be met with in magazines 
at the end of thoughtful articles on the woman question is that 
of Teresita Friedmann-Coduri. The woman, however, who more 
than any other is responsible for the very existence of a fem- 
inist movement on Catholic lines, and whose name, well-known 
to her countrymen, commands universal respect, is Luisa An- 
zoletti, a poetess of much charm, the biographer of Maria 
Getana Agnesi, and the author of numerous books and pam- 
phlets dealing with various phases of women’s progress. 

Luisa Anzoletti takes her stand boldly on her dignity as a 
Christian woman, on her equality with man in the sight of 
God, on the teachings and examples of Holy Scripture. If 
she is a feminist it is because of, not in spite of, her creed, 
and she advocates nothing that cannot be brought into har- 
mony with orthodox Catholicism. Her devotion to the Church 
is fully as intense as her devotion to the progress of her own 
sex. Her teaching is reiterated through a vast number of con- 
tributions to the newspaper press during the last fifteen years, 
but in its main features it is summarized for us in a little 
volume La Donna nel Progresso Cristiano, first published in 
1895 and since translated into French. At once penetrated 
with Christian sentiment, and keenly sympathetic to the vary- 
ing needs and aspirations of women to-day, the book aims at 
showing that within the boundaries of Christian doctrine there 
is ample scope for the intellectual and social emancipation of 
women, whilst the assumed dangers of immorality, of neglect 
of family duties, of scorn for the old-fashioned virtues of re- 
nunciation and unselfishness sink into insignificance wherever 
Christian teaching is firmly grasped, and devotion to our Lord © 
in the Holy Eucharist remains the active center of worship. 
It is a mere agitation for rights, carried on in a materialistic 
spirit, that is to be feared, not the insistence on a wider recog- 
nition of women’s duties and responsibilities, with a demand for 
greater facilities to fit herself for them. In this book, written 
some thirteen years ago, Signora Anzoletti notes the active 
and intelligent propaganda carried on even then by women of 
the Socialist party, and chronicles with grief the disorganized 
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condition of Catholic women in comparison, their lack of any 
coherent policy, of any wide progressive spirit. Happily in the 
eloquent address, published under the title “‘ Le Finalita Civili e 
il Femminismo,” that Signora Anzoletti delivered before the 
Milan congress last year, she is able to adopt a more buoyant 
tone. She rejoices in the marked change that has come over 
not only the position of women in Italy, but of public opinion 
towards women, and is able to claim that both the power of 
ideas and the power of practical experience are on the side of 
her sex in their striving for freedom and equality. I have 
seldom read a more ably reasoned plea for the emancipation of 
woman, or one more impregnated with the idealism that reli- 
gion alone can inspire. To possess a leader such as Luisa 
Anzoletti is a source of incalculable strength to the cause of 
Christian feminism in Italy. 

What first brought her name prominently before the pub- 
lic was her action in reference to the reiterated attempts of 
the Government, some six or seven years ago, to impose a 
Divorce Act on the country. It is difficult for American or 
English women to realize how much courage was needed for 
an Italian lady to fling herself into a political agitation of that 
character. But religious feeling throughout the peninsula was 
profoundly stirred, and women felt that their home life was 
imperiled and that it was their duty to defend it. Signora 
Anzoletti placed herself at the head of the women’s protest, 
and held a series of conferences against divorce in many of 
the chief towns of Northern Italy—Milan, Florence, Bergamo, 
Pisa, Lucca, and others—conferences that were subsequently 
summarized in a pamphlet that had a very wide circulation. 
This pamphlet is an appeal not only to sentiment and religious 
belief, but to justice and common sense, and sums up at once 
with eloquence and moderation the whole Christian position. 
The author is profoundly convinced of the practical evils that 
a relaxation of the marriage-tie would entail, of the social 
demoralization that would ensue, and the special hardships it 
would inflict on women and children. One feels, as one reads, 
that she flung herself into the controversy in much the same 
spirit as that which urged Mrs. Josephine Butler, forty years 
ago, to inaugurate her campaign against the state-regulation of 
vice. There is the same shrinking from the subject to be 
overcome only by a deep sense of the necessity for fighting a 
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gigantic social evil. ‘It is,” she writes, “‘the voice of religion 
and of patriotism that summons us imperatively from the 
peaceful domestic hearth, and an irresistible impulse which 
springs from the depth of our hearts and fills us with a burn- 
ing zeal.’”’ The Divorce bill was dropped at the time, and the 
success of the agitation against it may be gauged from the 
fact that not only has the proposal never been seriously re- 
vived by the Government, but that although every conceivable 
reform, desirable and undesirable, was urged at the recent con- 
gress, not one woman ventured to lift up her voice in an at- 
tack on the existing marriage-laws. 

In administrative matters also, Luisa Anzoletti has set an 
example that her Catholic countrywomen will do well to fol- 
low. At Milan the Municipality is responsible for three large 
historic institutions, an orphanage for boys, another for girls, 
and the Pio Albergo Trivulzio, a hospice for old people, to 
which Maria Agnesi devoted her declining years. These were 
managed by a committee composed wholly of men, and it was 
only when the Socialists some years ago obtained a majority 
on the Town Council, that it was decided to place a woman 
on the committee of management. The Socialist choice fell on 
Signora Malnati, whose name has recently been so prominently 
before the public in connection with religious education. No 
regular religious instruction was given at that time to the 
orphans, and certainly Signora Malnati did nothing to encour- 
age it. When, some three years ago the Catholics returned to 
power, they resolved to continue the presence of a woman on 
the committee, but to select one from their own party, and 
their choice fell on Signora Anzoletti. She accepted at once, 
in spite of a natural shrinking from a post that requires much 
tact and hard work, and frequent contact with councillors and 
officials with whom she could have little in common. It was 
an opportunity for work at once religious and civic, for it 
gave her a controlling influence over the education of hun- 
dreds of children. Since her election not only has she been 
able to introduce. regular religious teaching under the supervi- 
sion of a priest, but she has carried on much-needed reforms 
in the food and clothing of the orphans as well as in their in- 
dustrial training. It is administrative positions such as this 
that Catholic women should aim at filling, if they would save 
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the rising generation from materialism and religious indiffer- 
ence. But they can only be filled by women of recognized 
experience and a thorough understanding of municipal affairs. 
Concerning the whole position of women, much to Ameri- 
can readers will appear obvious and elementary that still 
strikes the Italian as daring and even perilous. To judge of 
the religious and social conditions of a country one must, for 
the time, try to see things from that country’s ‘standpoint. 
Catholic women in Italy have, in a measure, been brought by 
recent events to the parting of the ways. Are they going to 
form an active party of progress and strive by all lawful and 
peaceable means for the triumph of their ideals and their faith, 
as the women in the Socialist ranks are striving for theirs; or 
are they going to stand aside, timid and helpless, as in a back- 
water, while the stream of life flows irresistibly onwards? I 
believe they are choosing the nobler alternative, and that they 
will be cheered and helped by knowing that their efforts are 
followed with sympathy by the women of other nations whose 
easier lot is only to reap where their mothers have sown. 

















WITH A WHITE STONE. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 





HERE was at least an elevator of sorts in the 
| Eyrie, so that tread-mill climbing of ten mys- 
terious and musty staircases need not lay the 
last straw to a wearisome day. “It is a mercy 
m= to be thankful for,” breathed the young man 
“a at his own landing slipped out of the little cage which 
had crawled with him aloft; and he waved his hand in friendly 
acknowledgment to a mostly unappreciated elevator boy. 

This hireling of indifferent and discouraged aspect yet mut- 
tered on his upward way with a trace of feeling: “That there 
Mr. de Longy, now, he’s kind o’ sunshiny in this here black 
old pit.” 

The subject of his eulogy had stopped before reaching his 
especial doorway. A rapid survey ascertained that the length 
of the dingy corridor was quite deserted and he leaned wearily 
against the wall, closing for a moment his bright dark eyes 
and stretching his slight figure to the extent of its inconsider- 
able height. Then he went through a few physical culture 
exercises, bending his lithe frame backward and forward, waving 
his arms up and down, breathing deeply, his hands at his waist. 

**Ha, that refreshes! I am myself again—once more elastic,” 
he said in French; and with buoyant step and smile he en- 
tered the door. 

Within was a studio, well lighted enough but chillingly 
bare. The occupant, a tall, squarely built man, stood near an 
easel, and as he stepped backward to regard his work, waved 
a hand holding palette and mahl-stick towards the newcomer 
without looking at him. 

**How goes it?” asked the latter cheerily. ‘Well? Su- 
perbly? A merveille?” 

““ Marvelously enough,” said the artist grimly. ‘The jani- 
tor’s robustious wife, whom you wheedled into ordering this 
portrait, gave me her last sitting to-day. You may observe 
the addition of three rows of gilt beads, the pendant ear-rings, 
some extra green in the gown, some extra red in the cheeks, 
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with a fatuous smile such as you and I have never seen her 
wear.” 

“Ah, well, the poor woman! We are rather slow pay. 
But—except the smile—it is Rosanna herself, her very counter- 
feit. She looks for once benignantly upon us, as who should 
say: ‘Be easy, mes beaux gaillards, when Michael announces 
that the rent is long overdue, this gorgeous picture shall plead 
for you.’” 

“Gorgeous, indeed,” agreed the painter, with disgust. ‘Is 
it not sickening to have to degrade one’s art? I beg your 
pardon, old fellow. I’m none the less grateful for a way to 
meet the rent; but let’s cover the thing. I'll feel better when 
it’s out of my sight.” 

“Forget it,” advised his friend airily, “and recuperate 
yourself with that delicious little landscape, or that admirable 
full-length of the great Anatole de Longy as Mercutio; in 
short, with any of the treasures for which one day art-collect- 
ors will scramble. Meanwhile your gloom, if not due to Puritan 
ancestry, is, perhaps, from hunger. Have you lunched?” 

**Not consciously.” 

“ And it is late afternoon!” 

‘‘Luncheon is not an everyday affair with yourself.” 

“You have not reckoned, my good fellow, with the new 
play. Our manager is a realist of realists. There is a sump- 
tuous banquet in the third act to which no guest did greater 
justice than your Anatole. If the manager’s eagle eye was 
upon me, I fancy he was appalled. But what would you after 
no supper and a breakfast of caviare and hope! . The perish- 
able props were ‘perishable’ and ‘props’ in every sense. You 
shall try for yourself.’”’” Whereupon, with gravity, he pro- 
duced, from this inner pocket and that, some cold paté and a 
broken yard, more or less, of crisp bread-stick. ‘‘ There is 


‘still a bottle of beer left in the cabinet—and there you are.” 


“Upon my word, de Longy,” said the artist, relaxing into 


an unwilling grin. ‘‘ What sort of prank is this for a gentle- 
man? I wonder what your picture gallery of ancestors down 
in New Orleans would say to such a tramp affair.” 

“Since they left their sole and graceless survivor to build 
the family fortunes anew,” said the other unconcernedly, “ the 
gallery may frown. I smile, myself, to know that their illus- 
trious name is regarded by the dear public as too obviously a 
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nom de théétre. Meanwhile, I wear what is my own, worthily, 
I hope, if work may count.” 

“Nothing better yet?” Joyce stopped in his pacing to ask 
with interest. , 

‘Not yet,” Anatole admitted. ‘‘If the leading man had 
his appetite sharpened by my frequent fasts he might contract 
in its satisfaction a gout which would be his understudy’s 
chance. But he is exasperatingly moderate and drinks water 
only; and mine continues to be largely a thinking part.” 

“It can hardly be said,” commented the painter, with 
abrupt bitterness, “that things go very well with either of us, 
waifs and strays from South and North, in the great city’s howl- 
ing wilderness. This monstrosity of a portrait—my one sale 
within the month—pays something on account; but the bill to 
the color-man swells, and your salary goes mainly for cos- 
tumes in a high-flown, absurd drama, which gives you no 
opening for talent or hard work. To-day is nearly over. 
Even you cannot call it fortunate.” He crossed the room to 
where a bronze vase stood upon a table and dropped into it 
a black pebble taken from a bowl beside it. 

Anatole followed him, deliberately abstracted the black 
pebble and calmly substituted a white one. ‘‘When we made 
that agreement,” he observed with serenity, “so to mark our 
days as black or white in classic manner, it was certainly not 
to be without duly remembering such mercies as came. To- ; 
day, for instance, you finished Rosanna’s picture, smile and all ; 
and, it being your eyesore, it will be removed—and, inciden- 
tally, paid for. As for me, I heard the great critic remark of 
my lines: ‘ Not so rotten bad—considering the stuff.’ Also I 
_lunched royally; and shall again to-night, God willing, sup 
with Lucullus,” he waved his hand dramatically at the bread 
and paté. 

“* Optimist!” 

‘‘ Pessimist ! I hurl the epithet at you!” 

‘*Hurl away; but we cannot live on air.” 

“ Admitted. Therefore let us try the beer.” 

‘The heavy-browed, serious-faced young painter grinned 
again, laying an affectionate hand on his companion’s shoulder. 
“One mercy I freely acknowledge. That to a sober-souled 
fellow like me is granted a comrade with his forebears’ Pro- 
vengal sunshine in his veins.” 
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“*A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile—a,’” 


chanted Anatole, overcoming the last of such fatigue and dis- 
piriting as his friend had not guessed. “I drink to better 
times, when the jade Fortune shall pipe to our dancing. Mean- 
while we laugh at her, work hard, and drink beer—when we 
can get it. Come in,” he added, as the clink of their glasses 
chimed with a tap on the door. 

A lady, young, graceful, gracious, was framed there hesita- 
ting. Inconspicuous in dark street attire, the only points swiftly 
to attract were the waving mass of chestnut hair snooded with a 
black velvet ribbon, and the frank appeal of wide blue eyes. 

“Mr, Joyce’s room?” she asked. 

And ‘‘Miss Tredway!” de Longy exclaimed at the same 
moment. ‘“ You know Mr. Joyce?” 

“Oh, a long, long time,” she smiled; and Joyce already re- 
alized that to have met a risen star behind the scenes where 
she had been courteous, preoccupied, inaccessible, was quite 
another thing from seeing Veronica Tredway in his own sur- 
roundings—such as they were. He regretted the bareness and 
bleakness as never before; he was internally conscious of the 
crumbs and glasses; he deplored the fact that the cover had 
slipped from the janitor’s wife’s picture. Yet both men received 
her and her companion with entire simplicity and absence of 
excuse. ; 

‘I am not sure,” she said, “that it is permissible to in- 
trude on a genuine work-room. But a fellow-worker, like my- 
self, of scant leisure, cannot defer too much to straight-laced 
convention.” 

‘‘Except in the matter of a venerable chaperon,” Anatole 
jested, bowing to the silent, veiled figure beside her. ‘‘Shine 


- forth, little Isabel, from that matronly disguise and be an zn- 


génue once more.” 

The laughter of the two girls—Miss Tredway was but twenty- 
four—made pleasant music through the rooms. ‘“ She would in- 
sist, the baby, upon dressing the part in my interest,” declared 
Veronica, looking kindly at the pretty, childish face and form, 
now relieved of cumbrous veil and wrap. 

The ice so broken, she turned to Joyce, delightfully at ease. 
‘“*Mr. de Longy has said so much to me of your work that I 
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am impatient to see it. You have not yet exhibited? No, it 
takes time in a swarming city for recognition of gifts. You 
will show me what you have here—but especially his portrait, 
will you not? He says it-is a masterpiece.” 

‘** Allow for friendly prejudice,” said Joyce. ‘‘ Though if I 
am to attain at all, it will be in portraiture. You know your- 
self, in another way, of the fascination of studying and depicting 
human nature as one sees it through outward manifestations.” 

Her glance fell on Rosanna’s picture and she repressed a 
smile. She went murmuring and admiring though the room; 
but before de Longy’s portrait she stood long and absorbed. 
“It seems almost alive,” she said at last. ‘‘ What a delight- 
ful Mercutio! Some day, Monsieur de Longy, some day.” 
The young men watched her as she wound her boa about the 
firm white throat which carried her head so finely. ‘‘ Your art, 
Mr. Joyce—ah, that endures. You leave proofs of greatness; 
but we play-actors shall bequeath nothing but an ever-fading 
tradition; and must have present cheers and hand-claps to keep 
usin heart. Come, little Isabel, it is time to dress and dine and 
prepare for the evening’s mumming. We have had our treat 
here—thanks to Monsieur Anatole.” The great, lucent eyes 
of quick sympathy which held her audiences, had divined the 
meaning of their scanty belongings, of the flamboyant Rosanna’s 
portrait, of even the thin, sallow, distinguished woman’s photo- 
graph, with its cheap knot ot violets in front, glimpsed before 
Anatole closed the inner door. And now they met Joyce’s 
gaze intent upon her in a long, unfathomable instant. Then 
she had laughingly drawn Isabel with her in a backward curt- 
sey through the doorway, reciting: 


““* Ce sont des marionettes qui font, qui font 
Trois petits tours, et qui s’en vont.’” 


‘Fresh justification for to-day’s white stone,” exulted Anatole. 

“Your kind contrivance once more, my dear fellow,” said 
the artist quietly. He was carefully re-covering Rosanna’s ear- 
rings. ‘‘If your star were a capitalist, now—” 

“*She is better. She is an artist and a charming woman; 
and, above all, a lady. It was an accident—the stage—for her; 
a happy one, since she has success. But how she works; and 
for the sake of a paralyzed father whose home, after bank- 
ruptcy and illness, is now assured. That is the household— 
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simple, quiet, almost bourgeois. Lately she has included Isa- 
bel, that she may keep an eye on a thoughtless, unprotected 
girl in her teens, subject to much dangerous dalliance. I hear 
that the gilded youth, when not of Miss Tredway’s adorers, 
call her ‘ The Fair Dragon,’ on account of Isabel.” 

“It does her honor,” said Joyce after a pause; but de 
Longy within was already preparing for the theater while he 
whistled: ‘‘ Sur le pont d’ Avignon.” 

To one of them the memory of this visit, to the other daily 
association with the visitant, were for long the only reasons for 
the white stone which Anatole ceremoniously deposited in their 
urn each evening, to the accompaniment of the painter’s scoffs. 
Obstinate cheerfulness disclaimed need for discouragement in 
lack of histrionic opportunity, in scarcity of picture-buyers, in 
accumulating debt, in precarious dependence on ‘perishable 
props,” in the janitor’s returning unfriendliness. The grayer 
the skies, the more debonairly he whistled: ‘“‘ Sur le pont 
d’ Avignon.” 

“I am of Democritus’ school,” he explained. ‘ Thus one 
creates an enlivening atmosphere. Does not the primer of my 
childhood say: 


“* Quand un gend’arme rit 
Dans la gendarmerie, 
Tous les gend’armes rient 
Dans la gendarmerie.’ 


“Kindly laugh, mon gros gendarme.” 

Now and then he triumphed in bringing some modest order 

to his friend, the purchaser anonymous. “I only exact as 
commission that you come and see me in this ridiculous play, 
which Miss Tredway has made the vogue.” 
_ Joyce, acceding to this, was amazed that he had not oftener 
availed himself of the passes at his service. ‘‘ You should 
mount high in your art,” he told de Longy later. ‘ With your 
star as inspiration, a man could do—almost anything.” 

‘** Avail yourself of her rays, then, when you will,” said de 
Longy, but he spoke abstractedly; and it seemed an echo of 
his thought when the painter presently inquired: 

“Who was the stout, florid man that claimed Miss Tred- 
way’s every moment between the acts. Since when has she 
been so smilingly tolerant of distraction from her part?” 
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“You must know Percy Chadwell—man about town, pluto- 
crat, art-collector.” 

‘By reputation only.” 

“‘Oh, well,” in answer to the unexpressed, ‘‘one cannot tell 
a woman everything. She only knows that his Barye bronzes 
are the finest in the world, and that he refused twenty thou- 
sand last week for a Mir-Saraband rug. But”—a sudden red 
mounting to his fine temples—“‘ he is likewise an animal whose 
presence in the same room is profanation to her. Yet he has 
been all over the world, is immensely clever, and has a tongue 
to wile the birds off the bushes. Also he is intently pursuing 
her, and would even marry her. It would be only to get a di- 
vorce on one pretext or other in a year or two; and, voz/d, he is 
free again. But what about her who has no place in her 
maidenly thoughts for indiscriminate marrying and unmarrying 
and re-marrying? Do you know, Joyce, that—that lovely child 
is as devout as was my venerated mother. Because work hours 
interfere with attendance at the early morning Mass at our 
church, she slips in unobtrusively for daily devotions in the 
quiet afternoon—which I know by merest chance. You may 
fancy that when he speaks of ‘/a belle Véronique’ to me and 
others, with just the faintest suggestion, how I long to strike 
him across the face.” 

“Why not do it then?” Joyce asked very softly and with 
downcast eyes. 

“Because I should put myself hopelessly in the wrong, 
even with her.” 

“Yes”; the artist agreed after a pause. Then he straight- 
ened his shoulders and threw back his head. ‘‘See here, de 
Longy, you disquiet yourself without cause—you may believe 
me. She being what she is, and of fine and delicate percep- 
tions, is perfectly safe in virtue of—what shall we call it—a 
heaven-born instinct which will divine him vaguely but suffi- 
ciently. In proof of which conviction, I deposit the stone to- 
night.” 

_.He was at work alone a few days later when Miss Tred- 
way once more illuminated his studio. ‘‘We are fortunate to 
find you, Mr. Joyce. You have, perhaps, met Mr. Chadwell. 
Isabel, I am sure you have. I very much want Mr. Chadwell 
to see your work. He is, you know, one of the directors; as 
well as a noted connaisseur.” 
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Joyce saluted gravely and placed chairs; but the art-col- 
lector chose to roam about the room, peering at this or that 
picture or portfolio, with small, half-shut eyes, while he tapped 
his silk hat with a glove. Meanwhile Isabel yawned a little, 
caring nothing at all about art for art’s sake; and Veronica, 
after a few words with Chadwell under de Longy’s portrait, 
spoke to Joyce with soft precision, that he might not know 
how her heart was beating. 

“Since I have seen your Mercutio, Mr. Joyce, I have 
dreamed of being immortalized in the same way? Would you 
care to undertake it? Should I be a troublesome subject? 
Would it need many sittings?” 

He answered the last question first, and very slowly, that 
she might not guess how his heart—in its turn—had leaped. 
“‘One cannot say decidedly how many sittings a subject will 
need. It depends upon a variety of things. But, no; you 
would not be—troublesome.”’” He could not keep a change out 
of his tone. ‘‘It would be a wonderful chance for me.” 

Chadwell at this turned and joined them. He said in an 
uninterested, monotonous way, which, curiously, held attention - 
“Your Mercutio, Mr. Joyce, convinces me that Miss Tred- 
way’s design is excellent. In fact”—he peered again at the 
portrait—‘“‘if it should prove equal to that, I have some in- 
fluence with the Committee and can insure its being hung on 
the line, perhaps; but we shall see. For the present, I should 
like to know your price for this marine.” 

Joyce stepped apart with him, discussed, made courteous 
acknowledgment, while an inner voice warned of the Greeks 
bearing gifts. 

“I know the great news, you need not tell me,” said de 
Longy, after the visitors’ departure. He was a little pale, 

even while he heartily congratulated. 
**I owe this chance to you, too. I wish it was your own.” 

“All in good time,” with cheerful confidence, ‘that will 
come. But what sticks in my throat is that he was advising 
her, when I passed them—and masterfully—in which réle she 
might best be painted.” 

“He need not trouble,” said the painter drily, ‘I will at- 
tend to matters of detail, myself. It was her own arrange- 
ment, however, that the sittings shall be at her home. The 
light is good—a certain high-backed chair, effects of costume 
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easily accessible, and so on. But you may like to know my 
belief that it was intended to exclude that man.” 

“Her inflexible rule,” assented de Longy thoughtfully, “is 
to receive no one there. Yet I heard her say that she wished 
the portrait’s perfection to be a surprise to him.” 

The painter said no more, but he pondered silently on the 
connection between her recent marked graciousness to the mil- 
lionaire, the munificent price she had casually mentioned for 
the picture, and the place promised for it to an artist yet un- 
known by the collector and probable purchaser. He was daily 
troubled during these sittings, where her beauty and charm 
fed his growing passion. ‘It would not be fair, it would not 
be right, it would be monstrous!” he thought. “If I had but 
the ghost of a chance—but who am I! I could even give her 
up to de Longy—but this creature! A brute!” He spoiled a 
bit of drapery and had it to do over. 

De Longy had long ago, with Gallic quickness, leaped to a 
conclusion—and he could have kissed the fairy princess’ hem; 
yet he was disquieted, not knowing into what ensnaring in- 
debtedness generous intention might lead. Between the friends 
nothing was exchanged on the subject but an occasional: “‘ How 
goes it?” and its answer: ‘‘ Well enough.” 

“You will come, Monsieur Anatole,” at last Miss Tred- 
way commanded, ‘‘to the Very Exclusive View which precedes 
the Private View. And you must find my picture delightful. 
For it is to make your friend’s fortune.” It was a shadow 
of his thought when she added: “ Mr. Chadwell desired very 
much to see me pictured en grande tenue—even offered the 
loan of his world-famous rubies; but I am sure Mr. Joyce’s 
choice was wiser.” 

The artist’s choice, indeed, had been simplicity itself; yet 
it was a wonderful study which gazed at them standing under 
where it was to hang on the Academy’s wall. In compelling 
beauty of tint and line she confronted them, clad in filmy, 
clinging white against the high-backed chair, with no ornament 
but the roses she held, these being also white. The little group 
gazed silently, isolated almost, amid bustle and din of hurrying 
artists and their intimates and workmen hammering. If Percy 
Chadwell had been irritated at opposition to him in the matter 
of costuming he showed nothing now but an almost arrogant 
satisfaction. It was he who spoke first. 
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‘‘ Admirable, admirable, quite admirable!” He stepped 
backward and forward, contracted his eyes and narrowed their 
vision with hollowed palm. ‘‘I thought it wonderful when I 
saw it last week; but it has reached absolute perfection since 
then. I congratulate you, Miss Tredway, and you, Mr. Joyce, 
and—myself, above all, for you have, of course, known me for 
the owner. The public should know it, too—in your interest; 
a certain prestige—I am supposed,” raising his eyebrows, “to 
be something of a judge of such work.” He took the green 
ticket already in the frame and added some words, returning it. 

Veronica read in large and clear letters: ‘“‘Sold—to Mr. 
Percy Chadwell.” She was very still for a moment or so, then 
raising her eyes they encountered those of Joyce, and he, like 
herself, had paled and was breathing quickly. : 

The millionaire, exulting in his acquisition, descanted in lei- 
surely manner on line and color, on background, light and sha- 
dow to Anatole de Longy, who watched Veronica. She was 
in pale spring costume and carried a fluffy parasol of the same 
delicate tint. She used it now to point to a Dutch interior 
being hung just above where her picture leaned; and her move- 
ments struck him as unusually abrupt. She made now a sud- 
den turn, wheeling, and: ‘‘ Take care!” he cried; but too late, 
for the sharp ferule had gone through the portrait, gashing the 
canvas across the face. 

“Oh! Oh!” shrilled Isabel; and “ Ah—h!” said Chad- 
well very slowly. 

The young actress went straight to Joyce. ‘‘ Will you for- 
give me? Can you forgive me? Do you forgive me?” she 
pleaded with outstretched hands. 

“I will—I can—I do,” he assured her firmly. 

Chadwell had set his teeth savagely for the moment; but 
- already his stolid composure was the same and he continued 
to tap his hat with his glove. “It was a most unfortunate— 
accident,” he then said deliberately, ‘“‘by which I am the chief 
loser. Though Mr. Joyce”—with slow significance—“ might 
also be so to a very considerable extent. But to prove to the 
fair subject that I am assez bon diable, as you might say, Mr. 
de Longy—in other words, a good loser—we need not with- 
draw Mr. Joyce’s name or give his space to some one else. We 
can substitute your picture as Mercutio. If you will excuse 
me, I will see some of the Committee now here about it.” He 
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went off heavily, but undoubtedly with some of the honors of 
war. 

While de Longy led Fsabel on a perfunctory tour of the 
rooms, the artist and Veronica had opportunity for sentences 
together, few, low, disconnected even, yet such as sent him 
home with an uplift of the heart and a light in the eye which 
he fancied to be unobserved. 

“It is curious,” said Anatole, speaking heavily, ‘“‘ how little 
a woman counts the cost where she sacrifices for some cher- 
ished interest. But she will not always pay the price; no, she 
will not always pay the price, in the end. All the better for 
you, my fine fellow,” and he kissed his hand with a factitious 
gayety to the Mercutio, which was to be moved in the 
morning. 

It had hung on exhibitian some days before the original ran 
into his manager among a discerning crowd beneath it. ‘I see 
you are gloating upon the beauty of one of your troupe,” ob- 
served Anatole. 

“I am admiring the workmanship,” said the manager, who 
knew something of art himself; “also, the green ticket. I hear 
it has brought a fine price, and much talk about the artist. 
He has, probably, arrived.” He drew de Longy to one side. 
‘The costume becomes you sufficiently well, and it has sug- 
gested—” He did not mention that Caustic, the great journal’s 
dramatic critic had just left him. ‘What should you say to 
trying the part in a revival before long? Now, don’t go too 
fast and imagine the part a stepping-stone to Romeo’s. The 
gifts that make Mercutio do not belong to great passions.” 

“You really think so,’’ said de Longy lightly—‘“ that a sense 
of humor cannot consort with a deeply-buried, hopeless, unre- 
lenting pain about the heart? Perhaps you are right; yet there 
be men—I have known them—who laugh at everything, even 
themselves.” 

He ran fleetly down the Academy steps, humming: “ Sur 
le pont ad’ Avignon.” Obstinate hopefulness was justified. His 
name identified with this noted picture should be so with the 
part, if work could do it. And he knew himself capable of 
fine work; had heard that Caustic said so pertinaciously and 
sometimes aggressively. What a horizon of opportunity recog- 
nition of good work would open up. His olive cheek warmed, 
his dark eyes glowed. ‘‘For these and all Thy mercies,” he 
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murmured, in a long-forgotten memory of childhood; and he 
started to cross the mid-street babel. 

And then a huge, clanging automobile bore down upon him. 
He could have escaped, perhaps, but in its direct path faltered 
a tiny, ragged, bewildered child, and in seizing and throwing 
her to one side he was struck down and crushed. When once 
more conscious, he was lying inert and bandaged sii a hos- 
pital bed, and Joyce was near him. 

“They found your address on a card,” the artist explained 
with effort, ‘“‘and I was, luckily, at home.” 

“‘T remember,” whispered Anatole, ‘‘ but—the mother’s pic- 
- ture there, on the table—and all those violets ?” 

“‘ Veronica’s thought,” said Joyce. ‘She is below.” 

He did not know he had said “ Veronica,” but the injured 
man was silent for a space. ‘‘It, is serious, then,” he said. 
“‘ How long have I?” 

“They—they cannot say. Not very long. She—she also 
thought—there is a priest with her—a Frenchman.” 

“Yes, I will see him,” Afterwards he slept, and when he 
waked asked for Veronica. He called her that himself now, quite 
assuredly and very tenderly. ‘‘It was a little girl, I think?” 

“Yes”; she said softly. 

‘I should like to believe—that she had been saved for 
something good.” 

“It shall be so if I can—” her voice broke. 

** Why ”—unconquerable cheeriness still in the faint tone— 
**it is well worth it, then. Did you know I was to have a fine 
part soon—my chance?” 

“‘ Arrington has been to inquire, 
himself further. 

‘No more perishable props, eh, old boy? It was great fun, 

_ though.” 

He wandered for awhile, muttering: ‘“‘A pity, too, that 
cut across the sweet face—not so deep as a well nor so wide 
as a church-door, but it served.” 

When himself again, he smiled upon Joyce: ‘‘ Promise, prom- 
ise me faithfully, that to-night of all nights a white stone is 
put in.” 

His comrade nodded. ‘‘ With faith, hope, and some love,” 
murmured Anatole, “the passage is not hard—the readiness is 
all. Remember, Joyce, a white stone.” ; 


said Joyce, not trusting 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


HREE mounted travelers were slowly making their 
way towards the old port at Houlgate, from which 
their Norman ancestors, two hundred years be- 
fore, had set sail to the conquest of England. 

we = They were traveling slowly, apparently because 
one of their party was infirm; for, though all three rode armed, 
his hood was unstrapped and lay back upon his neck. Also, 
he leaned forward painfully in his saddle, as though unable to 
sit erect upon his horse. Two rode together behind, the sick 
man, and another, whose nasal helmet hid what otherwise might 
have been seen of his visage through the opening in his hood. 
At his saddle-bow hung the helmet of the other. The man 
who rode ahead was clothed in a leathern jerkin over which hung 
a loose vest with arms, made of rough hempen stuff diapered 
all over with stout twine knots. His hood was of padded cloth 
under the low cylindrical headpiece. This was Roger equipped 
for travel. The two who rode behind him were the knight, 
Sir Sigar, and his squire, de Valletort. 

They had journeyed through France and Normandy from 
Paris, and were drawing near to their journey’s end. Only a 
few leagues lay between them and the sea; for already they 
had left Evreux in the rear and were making towards Caen. 

All along the route they traversed they had found the 
castles being fortified, as if for war. This, they learnt, was by 
order of the King of France. Masons and armorers and vic- 
tuallers they had met in plenty, together with bodies of soldiers 
on the march. But, avoiding for the most part castles and 
fortresses, they had lodged where possible in the guest-houses 
of the monasteries and friaries they had passed. Everywhere 
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they had been well and kindly received, with the ready hos- 
pitality that made the religious establishments of the time so 
famous. And indeed, but for the guest-house and the hos- 
pitable cloister, traveling would have been almost as generally 
uncomfortable as it was often dangerous. Besides, what with 
the bustle and activity of the army of workmen at every cas- 
tle, village, and town, accommodation of even the poorest kind 
would have been scant. The old knight preferred the quiet and 
peace of a Franciscan or Dominican house, or the more stately 
lodging of some great monastic establishment, to the precari- 
ous chance of an honest landlord and a sober crowd in an inn. 

Many of the monks or friars at the religious houses where 
they stopped had heard of Vipont and his pilgrimage to Rome, 
for there was an almost constant stream of people crossing be- 
tween Engiand and France, and news of all sorts passed rap- 
idly from place to place. Doubtless those who had heard ot 
the murder or remembered it, had expected to see a murderer 
of a very different type from that which Sir Sigar presented ; 
and many were the glances of pity and commiseration bent 
upon the aged and feeble old man as, having thanked his good 
hosts for their hospitality, he rode away, bowed and dejected, 
from the convent door. 

Now they had reached a desolate tract of country. There 
seemed to be no building of any kind in sight, and the sky 
lowered threateningly. The road, too, was deserted and the 
beams of the sun, filtering through the murky, piled-up clouds, 
warned them to press on if they would find lodging within walls 
either sacred or secular before the threatening storm broke 
upon them. 

Arnoul was doing his best to animate the flagging spirits of 
the sick knight and urge him onwards towards some place of 
shelter; while Roger, faithful scout as he was, forged ahead 
to discover some sign of habitation where they might find re- 
freshment and a bed for the night. In less than an hour the 
sun would have set, and the road was not altogether a safe one, 
even for three armed travelers. A peasant, who had pointed 
the way out to them a few leagues back, had warned them of 
the danger. Marauding bands of robbers were not infrequently 
to be met with on the way to the coast. In particular he bade 
~ them be on their guard when they reached a certain wood, the 
features of which he described minutely to them. For here 
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the road passed near the castle of a lord who found it more 
profitable to waylay and rob small parties of travelers than to 
grind the faces of his own unfortunate serfs and tenants. The 
peasant had spoken bitterly—doubtless with reason—and had 
repeated his warning when their paths sundered. 

By Arnoul’s computation they should not reach the wood 
in question at the rate they were traveling for a good two 
hours; and he hoped to find shelter long before that. Roger 
was on the lookout in advance. So his chief preoccupation was 
to cheer his companion, and to draw his mind from the mel- 
ancholy brooding that had settled upon it. 

‘‘Hasten! We must hasten, my lord, if we would find a 
harbor from the night and the weather,” the young squire was 
saying, as he tried to stir the jaded spirits of his companion. 

The knight looked up vacantly. “Aye; we must make 
speed,” he said. But his horse jogged ahead as before, and he 
made no effort to spur it on. Then he fell to musing aloud. 

“‘Bethink you, de Valletort, are we right, thou and I, thus 
riding together side by side—I who slew thy brother and thou? 
Have I not done thee a further wrong, joining thee thus in 
the company of one who is blood-guilty ?” 

‘Peace, peace, I pray you, Sir Sigar!” pleaded the young 
man. ‘Have I not forgiven thee? Has not the Holy Father 
loosed the bonds of thy sin? Did not Brother Thomas bid 
me take service with thee as thy squire?” 

‘““Yea; yea and nay. Oh, accursed sinner that I am! I 
repent me of my evil deed. God wot, I would wipe it out in 
my own blood—my own blood! But hither ride we together, 
thou and I—thou the victim and I the slayer; and the price 
of thy service is my daughter Sibilla. Oh, de Valletort, re- 
lease me of my promise! I cannot, I dare not buy thy recon- 
ciliation thus!” 

“Release thee? That will not I!” said Arnoul through 
set teeth. “I have forgiven thee—fully and from my heart. 
But thou hast promised, my lord. Thou hast promised upon 
thy knightly word. I hold thee to it. I serve thee for thy 
daughter’s hand. For a year will I serve thee—for two, three 
years if thou wilt, and until I have found a lord to make me 
knight. But I shall not go back. Thou would’st not have me 
go back upon my resolve. Nay, lord; thou thyself would’st 
not break thy engagement, cost what it may!” 
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‘*True words! True words!” the knight murmured as if in 
pain. ‘I have pledged my knightly word. I, who am an out- 
cast and an accursed being, have given my promise. I will 
hold to it.” 

“Then away with these sick fancies, my lord! Set spurs 
and let us ride apace! There is Roger hurrying back towards 
us. Doubtless he has discovered a place of refuge for the 
night. And the storm is on the point of breaking. See, yon- 
der, how the tongues of lightning flash! Even an outhouse or 
a cavern were something in this waste!” 

The knight lurched yet further forward in his seat, silent 
and brooding. He took no interest, so it seemed, in the find- 
ing of shelter. During all the time that de Valletort had been 
his squire he had not seen him so depressed. So he rallied 
him with cheering words as they jogged forward to meet the 
returning Roger. 

It was soon apparent that he brought other news than the 
discovery of a building where they might take refuge. He 
sat low and rode hard, galloping up to them through the 
gathering storm-darkness. 

“‘Master Arnoul! Master Arnoul!” he shouted along the 
road. “For the love of God make speed forward, an you 
wish to win your spurs! Travelers in distress. And two of 
them mere lads! Set upon by a band of ruffians!” 

He drew a short sword as he panted out the words and 
turned his horse in the direction from which he had just 
come. 

‘‘What is that you say, Roger?” cried Arnoul sharply, un- 
hooking, as he spoke, Sir Sigar’s helm from his saddle bow 
and passing it over to the knight. 

Vipont sat up in his saddle with a strange glare in his 


sunken eyes, and commenced fumbling at the strap of his 


hood in preparation to putting it on. The lightnings were 
playing fast now, and great, sparse drops of rain fell heavily 
upon the frightened horses and their riders. 

‘‘What is it, Roger? Who are these travelers? How far 
off? How know you they be attacked by villains?” 

“Parley not, good master, for the love of Christ, but 
come!” cried the man, with difficulty reigning in his panting, 
trembling steed. ‘Or, ere you can reach them, they are 
done! I saw the party riding, as we, for shelter. A band of 
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armed cutthroats sprang sudden from the thick wood by the 
roadway. They are close at hand. The spur, Master Arnoul! 
The spur, for God’s love; and to the rescue!” 

Even Sir Sigar was stirred. He shook off the melancholy 
that possessed him and urged de Valletort on. 

“Go! I shall follow; and if any fight be left in these old 
bones—” 

But at the word Arnoul was off and at full gallop down 
the road. The lambent flashes flickered on his drawn blade 
and seemed to ripple like water up and down the bright steel 
rings of his mail. 

“England!” he shouted, “and Vipont!” whirling the 
sword above his head and changing his buckler from its sling 
to his left arm. Roger, shouting out advice, lumbered heavily 
at his side, 

‘‘There are four of them, master—two sturdy knaves and 
two striplings.” | 

‘‘How many against them?” Arnoul shouted back. 

“TI could not count. Six or seven, they seemed. The 
knaves had reined in and drawn sword. I saw no blazon.” 

“They were hard pressed?” 

‘The assailants—some mounted, one or two on foot—bore 
iron maces, glaives, and daggers. A felled trunk blocked the 
passage,” 

**Forward then!” cried Arnoul. ‘‘ Press forward!” 

A sharp turn in the road brought them suddenly in sight 
of the attack. One of the men was dismounted—his horse fly- 
ing riderless down the road. Setting spurs, Arnoul took the 
low barrier and was at once in the thick of the unequal com- 
bat, Roger still at his side. The assailants turned, with fierce 
oaths, to the newcomers. Now the fight was closer matched— 
six armed men to nine, two of whom were on foot. One of 
these had closed with the unhorsed knave. The leader of the 
attack, a huge man clad in rusty black armor, wheeled sud- 
denly and made for de Valletort, whirling a spiked iron club 
high above his head as he came at him. An unsheathed dag- 
ger glinted at his waist-strap as he sawed with his left hand 
at the shortened reins. Arnoul raised his buckler to intercept 
the descending blow, his arm bent at the elbow to lessen the 
shock. A sharp clang of metal upon metal and the arm fell 
limp and powerless at his side. The edge of the buckler had 
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turned the heavy mace aside, but it was bent and crumpled 
like a piece of paper. 

But the squire had not only been on the defence. As his 
opponent swung the heavy weapon up for a second blow, he 
stood up in his stirrups and brought his sword down with a 
sickening crunch upon the other’s arm. The good steel quiv- 
ered with the force he put into it, and the mace fell harmless. 
Again the arm was raised to strike, and a second time the 
sword descended on it, this time breaking off short in Arnoul’s 
hand with the violence of the impact. The man, with a yell 
of pain, dropped the mace from his nerveless fingers. It hung 
dragging by its rawhide thong from his wrist. 

In the meantime, a second man had crept up, knife in hand, 
and crouched near the prancing horses. He was awaiting an 
opportunity of hamstringing de Valletort’s charger. But Roger, 
seeing him, shook himself free from his assailant and, leaning 
over, drove the point of his sword into the back of the scoun- 
drel’s neck. There was a wrench, a jerk, and the body fell 
forward under the hoof-beats, the head nearly severed from its 
trunk. 

“One!” shouted Roger grimly, wheeling back upon his 
former combatant with dripping sword. But the two men of 
the original party had already accounted for another, while a 
third, catching sight of Vipont riding up, made off into the 
thick tangle of the woods. 

De Valletort and his assailant were now both crippled. 
Only, the life was coming back again now into the younger 
man’s arm. The other shook himself clear of the useless mace 
and, dropping rein, caught at the dagger and lifted his left 
arm to strike; but, as Arnoul reached for the short, pointed 
sword that hung at his saddle bow, the great horse slipped and 
_ he found his opponent fighting on the ground. 

Quick as thought he saw his danger. He could never cope 
with it as long as he was mounted. So, with a glance to see 
that all were occupied in a hand to hand fight, he slipped from 
the saddle and rushed at him. The point of his weapon glanced 
harmlessly off the other’s armor as he cut and thrust. Both 
men slipped and slid in the rain-beaten clay. It was as much 
as he could do to keep his footing, and parry the lightning- 
like strokes of the gleaming dagger upon his shield. The man 
in rusty armor seemed to possess the strength of ten. He was, 
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for all his huge bulk, as agile as a cat, springing hither and 
thither over the greasy clay and directing a perfect rain of 
blows upon the squire’s shield and mail. Arnoul pressed for- 
ward and drew back again warily, his breath coming sharp and 
quick as he summed up his chances. There was one at least, 
he thought, that might bring the struggle to a speedy end if 
he could but make it serve him. The man wore a helmet with 
a nose piece of bars shaped something like an open fan. At 
all other points he was invulnerable to a dagger thrust. Here, 
at least, he might be wounded. Drawing back for an instant 
he let his adversary press on, holding his round shield the 
while before his face and evadiny, rather than parrying, the 
stabbing weapon. Then, with a hiss of indrawn breath, he 
lifted his short steel blade to the level of the man’s head and, 
heedless of blows, rushed at him. The dagger struck the steel 
bars of the nose piece, glanced off, and found an entry. The 
man screamed with pain; but Arnoul, getting his shield up 
close against his breast so that his adversary was powerless to 
strike other than sideways at him, thrust his dagger again and 
again between the bars. Twice—thrice it struck steel; but 
something warm trickling down its blade and soaking through 
his gauntlet, warned him that his enemy was wounded. At 
last the point pierced deep. With a shriek the man fell, tear- 
ing the dagger, wedged tight between the bars, from Arnoul’s 
hand. The point had gouged the eye and entered his brain. 
He was dead. 

De Valletort was unarmed. His sword was broken, his 
dagger wedged by the hilt between the bars of the dead man’s 
helmet. And the fight was not yet done. In the struggle he 
had worked his way to the side of the road; but Roger, he 
could see and hear, was giving battle yet manfully to two as- 
sailants, and the strangers were still hard pressed man to man. 
He stumbled across the roadway. On a sudden he caught 
sight of the fallen mace. Seizing it, he hurried up to Roger’s 
assistance and, coming behind one of the two men, brought it 
down with a crash on the back of his steel cap. He rolled off 
his horse and fell like a log. 

‘Two! Well struck, my master!’’ shouted Roger. ‘‘ Go 
you now to the rescue of the others. God’s blood! but I can 
settle a score here. Get your horse, though, first; or else 
mount this one.” ; 
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The man’s words came in gasps. He had been fighting hard, 
and blood was running down his face. 

But Arnoul remained on foot. The rain had ceased now, 
and the lightnings came fewer and fewer. The roadway was 
aplash with greasy mire. It was safer on foot. 

Before him he saw the dismounted man throw up his arms 
and fall with a groan. His assailants made off to help his 
fellows. They were five now—two on foot and three mounted 
—against three. De Valletort pressed on towards them, whirl- 
ing the mace. A high pitched shriek rang out as one of the 
riders went down; and a muttered oath was cut short by the 
heavy thud of his ponderous weapon. Four to three! No; 
four to four, for there was Vipont himself riding with his 
sword drawn. Before the knight could come to close quarters 
Arnoul had disabled another man who was in the act of drag- 
ging the unhorsed rider towards the woods at the side of the 
road. He stooped down and laid his hand over the man’s 
heart, but the armed hauberk effectually prevented his feeling 
the beats. 

“Saints!” he exclaimed, astonished, as he perceived the 
loose set of the mail upon the figure. ‘‘’Tis a child, at most, 
they have wounded. The brutes! To set upon children in 
this guise!’”’ And, picking up the inert bedy in his arms, he 
bore it away from the plunging horses to a place of safety 
near the barrier. Then, without more ado, he turned to re- 
join his companions. 

But the fight was finished. Of the sixteen who had en- 
gaged in it five were lying stretched upon the ground. Roger 
had his steel cap off and was wiping the blood and sweat from 
his face. Sir Sigar sat proudly in his saddle as he thrust his 
sword—there was a stain on it, too—into its sheath. A man 


sat stupidly in the roadway rubbing his head. All the assail- 


ants who were not wounded or dead had run away. 

‘‘Here is a fine thing!” said Vipont with a smile. ‘‘ We 
set out to make our way peaceably to England and we meet 
with the adventures of the knights errant! Bravely done! 
Nobly fought, my son! I watched your blade make pretty 
work of yonder carcass. Would to God I could have come to 
your assistance! Nay; glad am I that my horse would not 
take the barrier, since you have thus knightly acquitted your- 
self alone! For this deed you shall have your golden spurs. 
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It is worthy of knighthood. Though, indeed, even I worked 
one small work. That man”—he pointed to the fellow sitting 
in the middle of the road and grinning stupidly—*‘ will have 
cause to remember my sword. Come, scoundrel, who are you 
and who are these gentlefolks that you have attacked ?” 

The man rubbed his head, getting his scattered wits to- 
gether. His had been a shrewd blow. He gave no very in- 
telligible answers at first, but Arnoul and Vipont gathered 
that they had fallen upon the very lord—Fuld his name was— 
against whom the peasant had warned them, in the act of at- 
tacking another band of travelers. Fortunate for them was it 
that they had come upon him and his murderous retainers al- 
ready occupied. Otherwise, thought Arnoul, the issue would 
have probably been quite other than it was. 

The man sat in the road, answering Vipont’s questions. 

‘And this Fuld—where is he?” 

“ There,” the man made answer, pointing at the same time 
to the body in the rusted armor, the haft of the dagger still 
protruding from the helmet. 

“ Hell’s curse upon him!” began Vipont shrilly. And then 
lowering his voice almost to a whisper: “ Nay, nay, Sigar; 
those days are over, please God! God rest him! God assoil 
him! Arnoul, methinks thou hast killed the man!” 

“ Aye; he is dead right enough,” grunted Roger, awkwardly 
undoing his jerkin, so that he might get at his wound. 

“Where lies his castle? Is it near by?” pursued the 
knight judicially. 

“A half league through the woods,” the man muttered. 

‘‘These for his soul—though he deserve it not!’’ Vipont 
threw a handful of coins before the dazed man. “See that 
Masses be read for him, fellow. It sickeneth me to see dead 
men. Come away, Arnoul! Come away! Not but that it was 
in fair fight and a brave deed, lad,’”’ he added. 

But de Valletort was attending to Roger’s wound. He 
stayed where he was as the knight turned away, and ques- 
tioned in his stead. 

‘Is there shelter to be had nearer than thy master’s cas- 
tle?” he asked. 

“Nay; nought closer than Houlgate.” 

“Who are these, then, with whom you fought? Are they 
faring towards the coast?” 
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“Nay, lord; they ride inlands from Caen.” 

“We cannot leave them here in this plight, master,” said 
Roger. ‘‘ Either must we remain here, er they turn back 
with us.” 

**We shall see. We shall see. How is that, Roger? Is it 
more easy now?” 

“Thanks to you, Master Arnoul. For a day or two I shall 
be stiff, doubtless. I am not used to steel thrusts. But ’twill 
be no more than a scratch.” 

As they spoke together to the man, de Valletort attending 
to Roger’s wound, a sound—half groan, half sigh—came from 
the barricade. Then they noticed that one of the rescued had 
slipped from his horse and gone to the rider whom Arnoul 
had carried senseless from the fight. They went over to the 
pair. One was on his knees unlacing the other’s headpiece. 

“My father! My father! I shall never reach him!” came 
from beneath the mail in a childish voice. 

**Yes, mistress; indeed you will. See! we are rescued and 
the villains put to flight,’ whispered the kneeling figure. 

“Mistress!” echoed Arnoul. “Then it is a woman! Sir 
Sigar, methought these two were children. The one I carried 
weighed light as feathers. They are women we have rescued.” 

And then, as the unlaced hood fell back and the dark hair 
escaped on each side of the pale face, he started in amaze- 
ment, seizing Vipont’s arm. 

‘‘ What is it?” asked the knight, laying his hand upon his 
sword hilt. ‘‘ Are there more thieves to destroy? I would I 
were but young again, and I should pursue those cutthroat 
villains to the death!” 

“ Look! Look!” gasped Arnoul. “’Tis your own daughter, 
Sibilla, we have saved from capture. That is Sibilla lying on 


_ the roadside !—Sibilla, I tell you, Sibilla!” 


His voice came high and hysterical. What with the sud- 
den action of the fight and this discovery, he was excited and 
unnerved. Vipont turned his horse’s head, and then slowly 
climbed from the saddle. He moved over to the prostrate fig- 
ure, not realizing at once what Arnoul had said. But de Val- 
letort was before him and, kneeling, passed his mailed arm 
under the girl’s head. 

** Sibilla! Sibilla!” he cried in a rapture, as he gazed down 
upon her beautiful, pallid face. “It is I, Arnoul, Arnoul de 
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Valletort. Do not fear! We have put your assailants to flight. 
Look up! Look up, my beloved! ’Tis I, Arnoul, and your 
own father, Sir Sigar, who have come to you!” 

He pushed his helmet back from his head as he spoke and 
discovered his features. 

The girl lifted her eyes to his face with a sigh of content. 
She put her arm, covered with its unwieldy chain armor, up 
towards him in a gesture of trust and abandonment; and then 
quietly fainted. Sir Sigar stood, looking down upon the two 
of them, Roger staring, eyes and mouth open, over his shoulder. 

‘* Sibilla!”’ exclaimed the knight in wonder. ‘‘Sibilla! And 
here? Thank God we were in time! And this—? This is 
Blanche in man’s attire. Loosen the strappings of her armor 
and give her air! Thank God! Thank God!” 

Then kneeling too and uncovering his head he addressed 
the squire and the unconscious girl. 

““My son de Valletort, worthy to be a knight, worthy of 
my daughter Sibilla! What said the friar? ‘Let him win the 
maid.’ And, forsooth—it is indeed a providence !—he has won 
her, won her at the sword’s point! A valiant fight! A noble 
prowess! Daughter, you hearken? This is my son—my son, 
I tell you; de Valletort. He makes suit for your hand, Sibilla. 
He loves you; and, by God’s grace, he has rescued you from 
these dogs of robbers. I give my consent, my full consent. 
What say you? What—?” 

But Arnoul interposed. ‘Sir, your daughter is in a swoon 
She hears you not. Neither can we stay here all the night. 
The darkness grows apace. We must forge ahead and find 
some shelter, or else push on to the harbor. Roger, get the 
horses and the men together. One poor fellow is dead—or 
wounded. If he be dead we must perforce leave him where 
he lies; but, wounded, you must make shift to take him on 
your mount. My lord, to horse! I shall carry the maid. To 
horse all, and forward!” 


He pressed his lips upon the brow of the unconscious girl 
and lifting her in his arms, approached the horse that Roger 
led forward by the bridle rein. Quickly he swung himself 
into the saddle; and bent his arm around the motionless form, 

Then, with Sir Sigar at his side, and the others following, he 
rode forward, in the fast gathering gloom, towards Houlgate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


It had all happened in this wise. The Franciscan friars 
had brought it all about when they trudged, begging, to Exe- 
ter and made their way to the convent. There were many 
comings and goings at the Benedictine house of Exeter. The 
Lady Abbess was something of a celebrity in the land and a 
power, certainly, to be reckoned with in things ecclesiastical. 
And so, not only the grave Cistercians who journeyed to and 
fro between England and France, but Premonstratensians and 
Cordeliers and Blackfriars as well, sometimes found that their 
business compelled them to take this same good lady into their 
counsels. 

So it was that one, a Franciscan friar, Elias by name, who 
had, though he did not mention it, been some four months in 
voyaging from his convent in France into Devon, bore her 
tidings of her brother, Sigar Vipont. 

He was a doleful man, this friar Elias, with a woebegone 
countenance and a lachrymose voice. His ungloved fingers, as 
well as his bare feet, were swollen and blue with cold and ex- 
posure, for he had come on foot with his companion, as beg- 
ging Minors should, on a quest for his convent and order. 

Of the two, he ought assuredly to have been the compan- 
ion, for his fellow was plump aud well-favored, with a ruddy 
face and a twinkling eye, to whose fingers and toes the cold 
weather brought no chilblains, and from whose jovial counte- 
nance no amount of hardship or care could smooth out the 
perpetual smile. 

Still, Brother Elias was the superior, and it was for him to 
address the Lady Abbess. He did so without so much as 
raising his eyes to her face—Brother Leo the while letting his 
gaze range about the apartment and taking good stock of 
the sister at the same time. The business that had led this 
strangely assorted couple to the Exeter nunnery completed, 
Brother Elias hummed and ha’ed. 

“There is one other thing I ought, perchance, to tell your 
ladyship. I am lately come from Paris and— That is to say, 
Brother Leo here and I have crossed the ocean— Good Saints! 
how the barque rocked in the crossing. We happened upon a 
certain knight—in the convent of St. Jacques, it was—sorely 
afflicted, forsooth—the hand of the Lord lies heavy upon him, 
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for he has slain a priest of God—one Sigar, Lord of More- 
leigh. This same lord,” the friar continued, not noticing, since 
his eyes were fixed upon the oaken planks of the floor, the 
Abbess’ change of color, “this same knight, his name is 
Vipont—is not your name, Lady Abbess, Vipont?—he lay sick 
of an incurable disease. He—” 

‘For heaven’s sake, man, speak your mind if you have 
anything to say!’ the impatient lady broke in upon him. 
“What of my brother? Is he dead, too?” 

‘Dead? The good saints send not! I did not say that he 
was dead, did I?” the Minor whined and drawled. ‘I said, 
forsooth, that I—that my Brother Leo here and I—had seen 
the knight in Paris, ill and—” 

“And what said he?” 

‘*Said? I did not say that we had spoken with him. We 
saw him only, in the convent of St. Jacques.” 

“What news have you of him, then?” snapped the abbess, 
losing patience. 

“That he is ill.” 

“Of what? A podagra or a melancholy humor? Is he 
choleric or has he been stricken with the leprosy? Speak, 
friar, and tell me what you know!” 

‘I know naught, Lady Abbess. I did not say that I knew 
aught. But he assuredly looked ill—as one nigh to death’s 
door. Did he not look ill, my Brother Leo?” 

Thus addressed, the rubicund friar let loose the flood gates 
of his pent-up eloquence, and poured out, without once stop- 
ping to take breath, a circumstantial account of the appear- 
ance of Sir Sigar. As Brother: Elias was painfully accurate 
and kept to his facts, so Brother Leo, ignoring fact, put his own 
interpretation upon what he had seen, and gave the good Lady 
Abbess so detailed and harrowing a picture of her brother’s 
state, that even that self-possessed lady lost countenance. 

“So he is indeed nigh to death?” she questioned sadly, 
when a pause came in the torrent of words. ‘‘ Poor Sigar!” 

.* Nigh to death!” exclaimed the friar, wreathed in smiles 
and rubbing one plump hand comfortably over the other. “‘ Nigh 
to death, of a surety, if he be not already dead. At the least, 
from his appearance, he must be stricken with the fevers of 
Italy, with phthisic and with rheumatic caught in the moun- 
tains, with—’’ The sentence finished in a catalogue of maladies. 
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“Good St. Scholastica!” The Lady Abbess was much 
moved, ‘‘ What a calamity!” 

The intentions of the abbess were of the best, and she only 
told the prioress what she had heard. She did this merely to 
ease her own feelings. The prioress gave it, in strict confi- 
dence, to the cellarer. The cellarer kept her counsel and said 
nothing. But in convents, sometimes, notwithstanding the mani- 
fold rules and regulations, of which the practice of ‘silence is 
one and not the least, news seems in an inexplicable manner 
and with incredible swiftness to get abroad. Before vespers 
even the lay sisters had heard that Sir Sigar was in extremis, 
as a result of falling over a precipice inthe Alps. When com- 
pline was over Sibilla had learnt that her father was lying 
seriously ill in Paris. She went straight to her aunt the ab- 
bess. 

“Well, child,” said the good lady, catching sight of the 
girl’s pallid face, “‘ what is the matter that you seek me after 
compline? This is not the time for breaking the silence of a 
religious house with idle chatter.” 

“Dear aunt,” Sibilla said piteously, “they tell me that fa- 
ther is dying.” : 

“Tut, tut, child; nothing of the kind! Who has been tell- 
ing you such nonsense?” 

“Who has told me? I don’t know. I don’t remember. 
Every one seems to know all about it. But it is not nonsense, 
Aunt Matilda. I see in your face that it is true. Dear aunt,” 
she pleaded, “‘tell me the truth. What ails my father? Is he—? 
Is he—?”’ 

The brown eyes brimmed over with tears. 

‘“‘No, he is not”; the Lady Abbess was emphatic. She 
drew Sibilla towards her and put her arm about the girl’s slight 
. form. “He suffers from an ague, child, or a chill, or a twinge 
of the gout, perhaps. Take my word for it, it can’t be any- 
thing serious, or I should have been advised of it.” 

** Still, he is ill, and alone in Paris?” 

“Unwell, possibly; but hardly alone. He will be in some 
guest-house or lodging where he will be well attended to. 
The leeches of France are as good and better than those of 
England. Do not fear for him, Sibilla. Come, weep not, child! 
Tut, tut! a Vipont and tears! Blessed St. Scholastica, what 
a sight!” | 
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The good lady’s own eyes looked suspiciously bright as she 
spoke, comforting and mothering the weeping girl. 

At last Sibilla dried her eyes. “(I am going to him,” she 
said simply. 

“Are you out of your mind, girl, to think of such a thing?” 
her aunt asked almost roughly. 

“No, aunt, I am not mad, but I go to Paris to my father.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind. You are in my care; 
and I forbid anything so foolish and so absurd. Theidea! A 
slip of a girl like you to talk of crossing into France and mak- 
ing your way to Paris alone!” 

“Yet I shall certainly go.” 

“I forbid you to dream of such madness! It is prepos- 
terous—impossible! Come Sibilla, I am truly sorry for you, 
but you must see that you can do nothing. Say your prayers 
and be off to bed! Poor Sigar will come back safe and sound 
never you fear. That’s a good child, now!” 

The abbess kissed the girl upon her brow, and dismissed her 
with cheering words. Then she ‘sat back in her chair and 
wrinkled her old forehead and thought how much easier it was 
to manage a whole abbeyful of sisters than one Vipont, and 
that a girl. 

Sibilla, meanwhile, went to her room. But she did not obey 
her aunt’s advice. She, too, sat far into the night thinking. 
At last she rose and went into the adjoining room. 

“Blanche!” she whispered, shaking her sleeping maid. 
‘Wake up, Blanche, and listen to me!” 

‘‘ What is the matter, mistress ?” asked the woman sleepily, 
rubbing her eyes. 

Without the dawn was just beginning to stir in the sky. 

‘*Hush! Do not speak so loud, Blanche! Someone might 
hear! Are you ready to do me a great service? Listen! My 
father is ill in France; and I am going to him. You will help 
me, Blanche, won’t you?” 

“Help you, mistress! of course that will I. But why all 
this suddenness and secrecy?” 

‘Hush, Blanche; do not speak so loud! My aunt prevents 
my going; so I must steal away. I want you to slip out and 
make your way over to Moreleigh. See Pigot and tell him my 
plan. You will get money from him and two of the castle 
men. Also, we shall need four horses—for you will come with 
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me. Then go yourself and find one of the page’s suits—one 
that will fit me—and a jack or a light suit of mail from the 
guard-room. If Pigot makes any objections tell him that it is 
my will. You must get arms, too, and man’s clothing for your- 
self. And to-morrow, by nightfall, be you with the two men 
at the mouth of the river. We are sure to find a ship sailing 
for France. They come and go every day. Pigot had better 
come with you—or go to-night to see about the ship—” 

‘‘ But, mistress,” broke in the bewildered maid; ‘how can 
all this be done in the time? And what will Pigot have to 
say to it all?” 

‘‘Hush, Blanche! Hush! it must be done, as I say. And 
Pigot must do as I tell him. Say nothing about this to any 
one—not to a living soul—in the convent; but as soon as ever 
you can, get away and make for Moreleigh. Do everything as 
I have told you. Pigot must hand over to you enough money 
for any emergency. Show him this ring if he questions or re- 
fuses; and tell him that it is my bidding. And, Blanche—?” 

‘Yes, mistress ?”’ 

**You are a faithful creature. You love me, Blanche?” 

**And have I not loved you ever since I held you in my 
arms as a baby?” 

“And you would do much for me?” 

“All I might do, dear mistress. There is nothing I would 
not do for you.” 

“Then see you fail me not to-morrow at dark. Make all 
the preparations for the journey. See that Pigot gives you 
two strong men and used to arms—both of them mounted on 
good horses and with provision. They will both ride armed. 
Find yourself a light hauberk, too; and we had both better 
have large hoods to them to hide our hair. But fail me not, 
Blanche! As you love me—and I know you do love me—do 
not fail me.” 

“T shall not fail you, Mistress Sibilla. Upon my life, all 
shall be done as you have said. And if that cross-grained 
Pigot refuses— Ah! So much the worse for Pigot!” she 
concluded. 

The impulsive girl threw her arms about the serving woman 
and hugged her. She knew that her plan would not miscarry. 
With what results it was carried out the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Moreleigh Church was nearly built. The old knight saw 
the walls rising with a great satisfaction and content, knowing 
that his penance was all but accomplished. With his own 
hands he labored at the growing pile of masonry, carrying the 
rough blocks of stone and setting them in their places, bearing 
the mortar to the masons on the scaffolding, trying, even, with 
his unskilled hands to chisel the squared stones that were to 
serve as corner-pieces for the angles of the building. 

From the late springtime, when he had come back to Devon, 
and on through the summer months until the russet of early 
autumn took the place of the soft greens and the flowers began 
to fall from the yellow gorse, he had hardly missed a day at 
Moreleigh Church. He had grown to love it as a part of him- 
self. It was no longer as a penance that he built. Rather was 
it in fulfilment of a vow, but a vow, none the less, that spelt 
his release. 

And so, as the days shortened and the walls ever grew 
higher from the greensward, his tall, bent form could be seen 
going in and out among the workmen, to whom his kindly words 
and sad, sweet smile had endeared him no less than his pa- 
thetic story. He was no more the fiery Sir Sigar of More- 
leigh Castle, with a harsh word or a blow for all who crossed 
him, but a patient, broken old man, with bowed head and 
gentle speech and kindly smile, ready to undertake the rough- 
est and the meanest work beside his own servants. 

And so Moreleigh Church was built—a body waiting for its 
soul, for as yet it had not been consecrated nor had Mass 
been offered within its walls. It was a little church. A man 
could measure it from end to end in twenty paces. But surely 
never church was built with so great love and care. The short, 
square tower rising sheer and solid amid the surrounding trees 
towards the blue sky, the tiny sanctuary carrying on the lines 
of the narrow nave, the south aisle—all were planned and exe- 
cuted with a minute detail of proportion and decoration that 
made the church, small as it was, a perfect example of art and 
skill. The south wall was pierced by an archway giving ac- 
cess to a chantry chapel. ‘“‘ That,” ‘said Vipont to himself, “I 
shall provide for my own soul. When I am gone and for- 
gotten a priest shall read the holy Mass there for me too.” 
And he smiled his sad smile as he thought of his prudence. 
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Truly a wondrous change was wrought in the heart of the 
Lord of Moreleigh. 

The lovers, too, Arnoul and Sibilla, were frequent pilgrims 
to the spot. He had come back with his golden spurs, for 
Vipont had insisted upon going straightway to the royal court 
at St. Alban’s upon their landing in England and craving the 
boon of knighthood for his squire. He himself had stood 
sponsor for the lad with no less a person than Baldwin de 
Redvers, the Earl of Devon. Together they had kept vigil in 
the great abbey church through the long silence of the night, 
broken only by the chanting of matins in the far-off choir. 
Sir Sigar had insisted on keeping the fast with Arnoul, and, 
shriven and houselled also, had led him to the king. The 
abbot of St. Alban’s had blessed the sword that hung about 
the lad’s neck. And King Henry, always ready to honor 
bravery, had repeated the formula of knighthood and the ad- 
monition with a merry smile lurking in his eyes. 

“To what end do you desire to enter into this order? If 
it is that you may be rich, repose yourself, and be honored 
without doing honor to knighthood, then you are unworthy of 
it, and would be to the knighthood you should receive what 
the simoniacal priest is to the sacerdotal office. But we know,” 
he added, glancing towards Sibilla, “what your purpose is, and 
we have heard of your valor and chivalry. Clothe him, sirs 
and ladies, for the accolade!” 

The knights and the ladies brought his knightly dress and 
put it on him in place of the white tunic, the red robe, and 
the black doublet that he wore. The golden spurs were tied 
on at his heels with scarlet leather thongs. The chausses were 
strapped in place at waist and knee. The shining hauberk was 
slipped over his head and girt about his middle, and the brace- 
lets were fastened at his wrist to hold the gauntlets in place. 
Then, last of all, the sword was girded on, and he knelt be- 
fore the king. 

“In the name of God,” spoke the monarch, rising to his 
feet and touching him lightly with his drawn sword. ‘In the 
name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee knight. 
Be thou brave and loyal.” Then the king struck him gently 
with the hand upon the cheek and raised him from his knees. 

Thus was Arnoul the Englishman, sometime clerk of Paris, 
dubbed a knight by Henry III. of England at the Benedictine 
House of St. Alban’s. 
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But there was more than this. The king had other ways 
of honoring bravery than conferring knighthood; and Vipont 
and Redvers had doubtless arranged it beforehand. Before he 
left St. Alban’s, de Valletort had the title deeds of the king’s 
grant of the manor of Harberton in his possession. He was a 
lord as well as a knight. 

So Sir Arnoul and the Lady Sibilla were frequent visitors 
at Moreleigh Church. They were hardly less interested in the 
building than Vipont himself; and many were the gray stones 
that Arnoul set in place in the walls and tower, Sibilla watch- 
ing him with her great, dark eyes. 

But what he loved the best was to sit beneath the trees on 
the rising ground behind the church and watch, through the 
leafy screen, the steadily rising courses and the busy workmen 
at their toil, with the bowed figure of Sir Sigar moving to and 
fro among them. There they would sit like happy children, 
playing with the woodland flowers, whispering words of love 
into each other’s ears, and looking into each other’s eyes. Or 
they would wander through the woods, by the banks of the 
stream, listening to the singing of the birds, drinking in the soft 
scents of summer, telling each other the wonder of their love. 

So went their wooing; for Vipont had giver his consent, 
and Arnoul was a knight. And the violets and yellow prim- 
roses faded and gave place to wild hyacinth and daisies in the 
woods and hedgerows, while they spoke ever the self-same 
words. Sir Arnoul would ride from Buckfast, straight and 
strong on his great bay horse and doff his plumed cap as he 
threw a kiss to her before dismounting. Or he would come 
up on foot from Avon Mouth, striding along, clean-limbed and 
vigorous, in a simple dress of homespun from Cistercian looms. 
But his greeting was ever the same: ‘‘ Hey, sweetheart! and 
how fares the building?” as he took her in his arms. And 
she would make answer, her heart beating against his bosom, 
her blushing face turned up towards his: “It grows apace, my 
beloved. It will soon be done.” 

_. For the consecration of Moreleigh Church was the term 
towards which all things seemed to move. Vipont yearned for 
the fulfilment of his penance and his freedom. Arnoul and 
Sibilla were to be united once the church was built and blessed. 

And so at last, when the cornflowers were paling before 
the upstart Michaelmas daisies, one early morning Arnoul rode 
to Moreleigh. He wore a light chain mail of Saracen make 
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under his surcoat of rich sendal. The long golden spurs of his 
knighthood shone at his heels. His cheeks were flushed under 
their healthy tan, and his eyes sparkled as he thought of the 
purpose of his riding. A squire followed him bearing his shield 
—vert, with three mullets, gules, upon a bend, argent. 

By all the roads, from all the villages, the peasants flocked 
to Moreleigh. The Bishop of Exeter, accompanied by his es- 
cort of dignitaries, was already there in the castle with the 
Abbot of Buckfast and his monks. His Lordship of Exeter 
was fasting since the day before, for he was going to perform 
the ceremony of the consecration of a church. 

Vipont was talking earnestly with the abbot as Arnoul 
rode into the courtyard and dismounted. He flung his bridle 
rein to a page standing by and, with greetings right and left 
to all, hurried across to the hall. He had caught a glimpse of 
Sibilla standing at the head of the steps—waiting for him where 
she had so often waited for her father in the old days. 

“‘Beloved!” he cried. ‘“‘The day has dawned at last! 
The church is finished. The penance is done. And you are 
mine, Sibilla, mine until death and beyond it! In a few short 
hours the bishop will have consecrated Moreleigh Church to 
God, and you will be my wife, sweetheart.” 

“‘ My beloved!” the girl murmured, yielding to his embrace. 

“Think how the knots have been cut away, sweetheart. 
Think how the tangled skein has been straightened,” he said, 
smoothing her hair back from her brow and kissing her upon 
the lips. ‘‘ The poor clerk of Paris mating with a Vipont! It 
is passing strange!” 

“Hush, Arnoul! Where is there in all the world a knight 
such as thou? Oh, beloved, my beloved! ’Tis I who should 
thank God and wonder! When I think of poor Sir Guy—” 

The knight raised her downcast face to his and kissed her 
again upon the brow. “ My brother is with God,” he said sim- 
ply. “Brother Thomas of Aquin comforted me with that word. 
He watches us in spirit, dear heart, from beside the throne.” 

“‘And Brother Thomas—” faltered Sibilla. 

‘Yes, heart of my heart, Brother Thomas told me I should 
win you. But for him—but for your sweet image in my heart 
—I should— See, Sibilla, all these years have I worn thy 
relic in my bosom. Do you remember the day you placed it 
there, sweetheart?’’ He drew out the golden case with its faded 
ribbon from beneath his mail and raised it to his lips reverently. 
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“My beloved!” the girl murmured again, nestling yet 
closer to his side. 

** Come, sweetheart, they are moving in the courtyard. The 
bishop is making for the church. We must go now with the 
rest. Bravely, my own beloved, bravely! In one short hour 
we shall come back hither man and wife.” 

As Sir Arnoul and Sibilla appeared together at the head of 
the low steps leading to the courtyard, a cheer went up from 
the crowd of retainers aud guests. They had been bidden for 
the consecration, but they divined that it was not for that 
alone, and that the day’s ceremony was to end with the wed- 
ding of de Valletort and the heiress of Sir Sigar. Every head 
was turned towards where they stood side by side, at the en- 
trance to the hall. Old Bishop Blondy, still rubicund and port- 
ly, though his age was beginning to tell hardly upon him, 
smiled his approval of the pair and waved his bejewelled hand 
in cordial blessings from the castle gate. The abbot raised his 
eyes and smiled too, while Vipont straightened himself and, 
walking over towards them, joined their two hands and held 
them for an instant in his own. It was a graceful act, and 
shouts of approval burst from the assembly. 

There they stood, the three of them, framed in the gray 
stone doorway of the great hall. The old lord, smiling his 
pathetic, yet supremely happy smile, as he looked proudly from 
the one to the other, the young knight, the sunlight playing 
on the rich colors of his silken surcoat and glinting from the 
close- woven links of his mail. -Bareheaded he stood, the short 
locks of his recent knighthood crisping on his brow, his mien 
noble, his visage determined, yet lit with the light of a great love. 
He had no eyes save for Sibilla, as he clasped her little hand 
in his great brown one, looking down upon her as though to 
proclaim his worship to the whole wide world. And she, clad 
in some clinging, flowing stuff of simple white, shaped to the 
contour of her form by every breath of the breeze, the hood 
thrown back and her wondrous hair held by a plain golden 
fillet such as—he remembered it—she had first worn at Buck- 
fast for Abbot Benet’s feast, the color coming and going in her 
face and bosom, tears of sheer happiness and love trembling 
upon the long lashes that veiled her downcast eyes, she drew 
closer to him and her little hand trembled in his as she heard 
the shouts of joy and welcome uprising from the packed court- 
yard of the castle. 
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**Long live Sir Arnoul de Valletort and the Lady Sibilla!” 
A stentorian voice made itself heard above the rest; and Ar- 
noul, turning for an instant, caught sight of Roger hurling his 
headgear high above the throng. 

As the crowd took up the acclamation, good Bishop Blondy 
waved his plump hands above his head and turned to pass 
through the gate towards the church. 

But at the moment there was a stir under the archway and 
confusion. The bishop was shot violently to one side, as a 
white mule trotted through, followed in a moment by four 
others ambling more decorously. On the foremost beast sat— 
or rather, hung—the Abbess Matilda, puffing and panting, her 
veil awry, her rosy cheeks redder than ever, her eyes rolling 
wildly and closing alternately. When she managed to get 
breath and saw the devastation her beast had wrought, she cried 
aloud, speaking with great rapidity and gesticulating violently: 
‘Don’t stand staring there, you dolts! Blessed saints! have 
you never seen a nun before, or a mule, that you look as 
though I were a ghost ? Hold this beast, some one, and get 
me down. Oh, St. Scholastica! the brute is possessed by seven 
devils!” 

“My Lady Abbess!” the bishop exclaimed, regaining his 
countenance with his equilibrium as the nun slid to the ground. 
“My Lady Abbess! This is hardly—” 

‘Oh, my Lord Bishop! My lord! Think you that I—? 
But you! I am covered with confusion! You are not injured, 
my Lord Bishop? Blessed saints! What a calamity! Where 
is Sir Sigar? Where is Sibilla? My lord, it was in this 
wise. Purposing to come to the consecration, I bade them sad- 
dle the mule—the sedatest of mules, my lord, a very paragon 
of mules! But to-day it is of a surety possessed by the evil 


-one. Scarce could I urge it from our cell hither. It crawled 


at a snail’s pace. When I beat it with my wand it turned its 
head to look at me, wagging its ears. Methought the sacring 
would have been done ere I reached Moreleigh.” 

‘*Natheless, you are here, my Lady Abbess,” the bishop 
remarked, smiling. 

‘‘Here!” she panted. “I had near been in purgatory by 
now! At the top of the hill I heard shouting. Straightway 
the devil entered into the mule. I could not hold him. My 
arms cracked with the strain. And ere I could breathe a prayer 
to my patron, St. Scholastica, I had jeopardized the life of your 
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lordship as well as my own. I crave your forgiveness, my 
good lord; but it was the mule’s fault.” 

“There is naught to forgive, my Lady Abbess. But see to 
it that you ride not a mule possessed, or we shall soon be hav- 
ing an election at the Abbey of Exeter. But come! We 
must to the consecration! I had like to faint with hunger.” 

The bishop gave his blessing to the abbess and her nuns 
and passed on, followed by the crowd, to the church; and the 
good lady, catching sight of the group standing upon the steps 
of the hall, crossed the courtyard and joined them. Last of 
all, they passed out of the now deserted castle. 

And so the church was consecrated. A tent had been pitched 
for the holy relics near by the western door, and in this tent 
vigil had been kept all the previous night, for the consecration 
of a church is the burial of a martyr, and on the bier within, 
surrounded by burning tapers, lay the tiny splinters of bone 
from a martyr’s tomb. ; 

The bishop entered the building. Fixed at intervals upon 
the walls were twelve.crosses before which were stuck twelve 
unlighted tapers. He gave orders that these should be lighted 
and then, accompanied by his clergy, retired to the tent where 
the first part of the service was to take place. After the 
penitential psalms had been recited, the bishop meanwhile 
vesting in his pontificals, the procession returned to the 
church. All round it they circled thrice, sprinkling the walls 
with holy water, before they entered. Then, as the deacon 
who had been left alone in the empty church opened the door 
to them, the Pax eterna was sung and bishop and clergy 
went in. The crowd gathered in a group about the door, 
waiting until the alphabets, Greek and Latin, had been traced 
upon the ashes with which the floor was strewn in the form of 
a cross, from corner to corner. The salt and the water, the 
ashes and the wine were exorcised and blessed. The altar, the 
walls, the pavement, were aspersed; and all was made ready 
for the entombment of the relics. Even the mortar that was 
to seal up the cavity in the altar that represents the tomb was 
mixed by the bishop. And then, once more, the church was 
left empty, as they went to bear the relics to their final rest- 
ing place. The procession came back, with lighted tapers and 
incense, and wound round the church. The voices of the 
priests repeated again and again the words Kyrie eleison/ 
Kyrie eleison / as the relics, almost hidden in a cloud of in- 
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cense, were borne, shoulder high, immediately before the 
bishop. When they had once more reached the main door his 
lordship took his seat upon a faldstool and addressed the Lord 
of Moreleigh, founder of the church, according to the ap- 
pointed custom. 

“‘* You are aware, dearly beloved brother, that the Sacred 
Canons do not allow the consecration of churches that are 
destitute of endowment and ministers. We would therefore 
know, dearest brother, the number of priests and clerks, and 
the appointments you purpose allowing them, and what en- 
dowment you intend to settle on the church.’” 

_Sir Sigar hung back. Surely, in this case, when the work 
was a penance imposed by the Lord Pope, the usual formula 
of address was unnecessary. But the bishop continued, re- 
counting the priviliges and claims of founders in a monotonous 
tone. The day was wearing. It was already becoming hot. 
The bishop wore full pontificals and a heavy miter. Besides, 
he was fasting, so there was some excuse for his reading with- 
out over-much eloquence this purely legal part of the cere- 
mony. A notary stood ready, waiting with the deed of gift. 
Vipont hung back; but Arnoul, who stood near him, whis- 
pered in his ear: “It is only a formality, my lord. You 
must acquaint the bishop with the nature of the provision you 
have made.” 

The old knight cleared his throat nervously. ‘ My lord 
bishop,” he said, “‘I have done that which our lord the Pope 
has commanded me. I do hereby give the church that I 
have built to Holy Church, craving the prayers of the faithful 
that it may indeed be an acceptable penance in the sight of 
God for my great wrongdoing. I have provided for the main- 
tenance of three priests—one to read Mass, day by day, for 
the eternal repose of the soul of Sir Guy de Valletort; an- 

other to minister to the good people living hereabout; the 
third, my lord, I purposed—lI desire that he should read the 
Holy Mass for me. Your lordship has said that the founders 
of churches have the first place of honor in the processions on 
the anniversary-of the dedication. My lord, it is an honor 
that I shall never claim. This church is a penance for a sin. 
I give it, my lord, and I give it freely. But I cannot forget 
the occasion of its building, and I could not—I— You have 
said also, my lord, that if a founder of a church should come 
to want, the Church gives proof of her grateful remembrance 
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of the founder’s liberality. So be it. But, my lord, it is a 
penance and not a liberality. Besides, there is little I shall 
want. I am an old man, my lord. The days of my pilgrim- 
age are nearly done. I crave of the Church—of all good, 
faithful people—the boon of their prayers.’”’ The knight’s 
voice faltered. He drew humbly to one side, scarce hearing 
the bishop’s gruff: “Sir Sigar! Sir Sigar! You have done 
well. I’ faith, more than our lord the Pope has commanded 
you. And as to prayers, methinks we could now ask you to 
pray for us!” 

The words are set down in no known variation of the rite 
for the consecration of a church, but the good bishep, moved 
beyond his wont, used them none the less. The service of the 
hallowing continued. The sacred relics were borne to their 
temporary resting place within the building, while the altar 
tomb was prepared for them by the unction with the chrism. 
Then they were reverently laid within it, and solemnly in- 
censed by the bishop. The tomb was closed and sealed. The 
unctions of the altar, with the oil of the catechumens and the 
oil of chrism, of the walls, where the twelve crosses marked 
the places of anointing, with the chrism alone, were completed; 
and the five litttle fires of wax and incense were lighted at 
the four corners and in the middle of the altar. Lastly came 
the cleansing of the holy table and its adorning with fair linen 
for the celebration of the sacred mysteries. The church was 
consecrated. Vipont’s penance was accomplished. 

And then the Mass began, old Bishop Blondy himself sing- 
ing it, with the monks from Buckfast for a choir. 

And when the Mass was over Sir Arnoul and the Lady 
Sibilla were married.. They knelt before the newly hallowed 
altar while the good old bishop blessed the ring and pro- 
nounced them man and wife. The monks craned their necks 
the better to see Sir '‘Arnoul; and Abbot Benet, leaning back 
in his stall, shut his eyes and let his mind run back to the 
day when the handsome, stalwart knight had first come, a little 
lad, holding his brother’s hand, to the Abbey of Buckfast. 

So it was done. A great shout rent the air when Sir Ar- 
noul and his bride came forth once more into the sunlight. 
Roger was beside himself with joy as he helped the peas- 
ants to strew the path to the castle with autumn leaves and 


flowers. So bereft was he of his senses that when he found 
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himself beside Blanche he even whispered to her that an- 
other wedding might be arranged in which he and she should 
play the leading part. He got a box on the ear for his pains, 
but her blush and giggle paid him well for his venture. 

At the castle there was feasting to follow. Sir Sigar sat in 
the great hall at the head of the board with Sibilla and Ar- 
noul beside him. He was at peace with all the world and 
smiled gently to himself as the guests enjoyed the good cheer 
he had provided. 

And in the courtyard below the retainers and peasants 
feasted and made merry in honor of the bride and groom, un- 
til once more Sir Arnoul stood before them upon the steps 
with Sibilla hanging upon his arm, Vipont and his guests 
pressing forward behind them. The slant sun wrapped them 
both in its glory, flashing back from the golden reliquary up- 
on his breast and the fillet in her hair. Together they stood 
before the retainers of the house and the peasants from its 
broad lands, acknowledging their joyous greetings, smiling back 
upon the throng of happy, smiling faces. 

Then Sir Arnoul took the Lady Sibilla’s both hands in his 
and drawing her towards him, kissed her sweet face before 
them all. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The bells of the Abbey of St. Mary at Buckfast were ring- 
ing for Solemn Mass. On the high altar of our Lady the tall 
tapers were lighted. The monks, choir brethren and lay, were 
slowly filling up the choir, four ranks of them, two on each 
side, of white-cowled figures and brown-cloaked forms, kneel- 
ing motionless in the stalls. The abbot was in his place facing 
the altar, and away from him, on either hand and then at 
right angles in lines towards the altar, knelt the brethren. At 
the far end the ragged thatch of Brother Peter struggled out 
from under the hood of his habit. His little, wizened face was 
bent down. His eyes were closed, and his weather-beaten, 
knotted hands folded in prayer. He had come from the moors 
to the abbey to prepare himself for the last great day of shep- 
herding. On the other side of the choir, opposite him, knelt a 
solitary form, clothed in a plain tunic of white wool, girt with 
a leathern girdle. It was time for the Mass to begin. 

In the body of the church few people were gathered—a 
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knight and his lady, a little knot of the dependants of the 
abbey, a handful of neighboring peasants. They were all watch- 
ing, close as might be to the choir, for the sacred ministrants 
to approach the altar. 

But before they came from the sacristy, and the brethren 
set to singing the introit of the Mass, the abbot rose in his 
stall and moved to the middle of the choir. The white-robed 
figure rose, too, and approached him. What words were spoken 
the watchers could not hear, but they saw the postulant fall 
upon his knees and they caught the rapt look of utter peace 
that shone in his face, as with hands meekly folded, and eyes 
uplifted, he received the black scapulary at the hands of the 
Lord Abbot. It was the sign of his reception into the Cis- 
tercian family. 

With tears streaming from his eyes he teok his place, 
among the youngest of the novices, and the abbot went back 
to his stall. 

Sir Sigar Vipont, Lord of Moreleigh, was a Cistercian novice 
of the house of St. Mary of Buckfast. 

The Mass began. The monks chanted the strange old melo- 
dies of Gloria and Credo. The incense clouds rose aloft before 
the altar, and drifted back into the nave. Sibilla’s eyes were 
brimming as she knelt beside Arnoul; and he, as he let his 
glance stray from the altar and the new novice to the dear 
one at his side, felt a tear start unbidden to his own. 

‘*My own beloved,” he whispered to her as, Mass finished, 
the abbot came out into the nave, leading the novice towards 
them to take his farewell. ‘‘ Sweetheart, Brother Thomas bade 
me know how wonderful are the ways of God. Meseems ’tis 
He who has had us all within His keeping. And He has 
given thee to me, even as Brother Thomas said.” 

‘‘ Aye, dearest”; and Sibilla lifted her dewy eyes to his. 
“‘ God has given thee to me and me to thee.” 

**And to St. Mary of Buckfast has He given a most worthy 
son”; added the abbot, overhearing her words. “All are 
blessed by Him; and may His blessings rest upon us all!” 

“ All but Sir Guy!” the novice murmured sadly. 

“To His priest, Sir Guy, has He given the paradise of His 
eternal love,’”’ said the abbot. 





(THE END.) 












SCEPTICISM [HE PHILOSOPHY OF LORD BACON. 


BY MICHAEL HOGAN, S.J. 


eile have already examined some of Lord Bacon’s 
Me assertions about the science of psychology, and 
have found them to be equivalently an unquali- 
" ® fied denial of the existence, and even of the 
heErceres Aa possibility, of such a science.* There can be 
no doubt about his meaning when he tells us that “no knowl- 
edge of the nature of the rational soul can be had from phil- 
osophy,” and that all speculations regarding its origin, or its 
final destiny, are “subject to deceit and delusion.”” We have 
but to put faith in these assertions of the Lord Chancellor 
(and if we accept them at all it must be on faith, for he gives 
no reason for them), and we are already in hopeless scepticism 
in all that pertains to the world of the soul. 

But he has told us, moreover, that it is not alone in en- 
deavoring to give itself a satisfactory account of its own na- 
ture, its origin, and its ultimate destiny, that the human sou! 
is helpless. He has assured us that, apart from Revelation, it 
cannot know anything of the origin of the created universe, 
or of Him Who called it out of nothing—anothe? assertion as 
untrue as it is unwarranted, and leading once more into the 
maze of scepticism with regard to the existence of God, His 
attributes, and the Providence which He exercises over the 
works of His hands. Finally, he has told us that “the doc- 
trine of religion, as well moral as mystical, is not to be attained 
except by inspiration and revelation from God.” And thus he 
’ would again bring us out into the dark night of scepticism about 
‘man’s duties to his Maker, to his fellow-man, and to himself. 

There is now left for man’s cognitive faculties, very little 
material to work upon, save physical nature—the fair child of 
the Lord Chancellor’s adoption. And this, at least, we might 
expect him to pronounce the one grand object of the mind’s 
unaided, infallible, and irresistible conquest. Not so, however. 
Such a background would not suffer his “method” to stand 
out in bold relief, nor show how much it was needed, and 


* Cf. The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, for February, 1908: ‘‘ The Psychology of Lord 
Bacon.” 
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how well adapted to the emergency. He must represent the 
human intellect as drowning in the ocean of universal dark- 
ness, with that ‘‘ method” as the last plank after shipwreck. 
And first he tells of the shipwreck. ‘The doctrines,” he 
says, “‘of the human understanding and of the human will are 
like twins; for the purity of illumination and the freedom of 
will began and fell together” (Adv. of Learning, Book V. 
Chapter I.) It is plain that Bacon is here giving us a part of 
the doctrine of the Reformers concerning the condition of fal- 
len man. ‘“Profundissima corruptio,” says Luther, “ totius 
nature et omnium, imprimis vero superiorum animz faculta- 
tum.” And Quesnel: “ Voluntas quam gratia non prevenit 
nihil habet luminis nisi ad aberrandum, virium, nisi ad se vul- 
nerandum.” That the Lord Chancellor, like the Reformers, 
attributed this imagined wreck of man’s faculties to the fall 
from original justice, is placed beyond all doubt when he as- 
sures us that the purity of illumination and the freedom of 
will ‘‘ began and fell together.” Moreover we find him a mo- 
ment later bent on “restoring the senses to their former rank.” 
He next proceeds to recount the sad consequences of that 
shipwreck of man’s faculties of cognition, even in their rela- 
tions to physical nature. On the very first page of the Novum 
Organum—the work in which his so-called method is ex- 
pounded—he says: “‘ The subtlety of nature is beyond that of 
sense or of the understanding, so that the specious meditations, 
speculations, and theories of mankind, are but a kind of insanity, 
only there is no one to observe them.* This assertion differs in 
nothing from the fundamental tenet of the philosophy of 
Pyrrho, the most thorough-going sceptic the world has ever 
seen. “Things are inaccessible and incomprehensible to our 
knowledge,” says Pyrrho, ‘‘ and it is our duty to abstain from 
all judgment regarding them.’’ Again Lord Bacon says: “ The 
testimony and information of the senses dears always a relation 
to the man and not to the universe, and it is altogether a great 
mistake to assert that our senses are the measure of things. 
We attribute but little, then, to their immediate perceptions.” 
Compare this passage with the following from Sextus Empiri- 
cus, one of the later sceptics: ‘‘There is a relativity in all 
our notions, since the object appears different according to the 
consitution of the individual perceiving it, and according to its 
relations to other objects,” 
* The italics occurring in the citations from Lord Bacon's works, are the present writer's. 
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These and many other similar expressions of the Lord 
Chancellor are not very hopeful beginnings, nor likely to end 
in a reformed philosophy in the best sense. And yet he pro- 
poses, in the face of these difficulties and many others with 
which we shall afterwards meet, to put the old philosophy on 
the anvil and hammer it into a system that will insure cer- 
tainty in everything pertaining to external nature. ‘‘ Our 
method of discovering the sciences,” he says, “‘achieves every- 
thing by the most certain rules and demonstrations.” 

But, as we have already said, the difficulties are all of his 
own making. After the manner of a juggler, he weaves about 
him the web of scepticism, until he is completely enveloped in 
its folds, and then by a pretended application of his ‘‘method,” 
appears to shake it off in an instant as if by magic. ‘Our 
method,” he says, “and that of the sceptics agree in some 
respects at first setting out, but differ most widely and are com- 
pletely opposed to each other in their conclusions. For they 
roundly assert that nothing can be known; we, that but a 
small part of nature can be known by the present method. 
Their next step however is to destroy the authority of the 
senses and understanding, while we invent and supply them 
with assistance” (Novum Organum Book i. Aph. 37). In say- 
ing that his method and that of the sceptics ‘agree at first 
setting out,” he speaks the truth. In saying that they “differ 
most widely and are completely opposed to each other in their 
conclusions,” he also says what is true. But there is some 
truth still left about which he says nothing. The ‘“conclu- 
sions” of the sceptics—if, indeed, they can be said to draw 
conclusions—are in harmony with their premises; his conclu- 
sions are not. The sceptics are consistent, at least to the ex- 
tent of remaining sceptics; Bacon starts out from scepticism, 
and at the end of his traveling, finds himself in dogmatism. 
But he does not give and cannot give any reasonable account 
of the journey. It is certain that he did not travel over the 
road of logic. Between scepticism and dogmatism there lies an 
unfathomable chasm, and he does not tell us how he bridged 
it over. He simply says that he began on one side of it and 
made his ground good to the other side. Dr. Jekyll tells you 
that he is now Mr. Hyde. But he has already undergone 
before your very eyes, the violent convulsions necessary to 
effect the transformation. Bacon says: “I was a sceptic, and 
by a method all my own I passed over to dogmatism.” But 
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the method all his own was in operation behind the scene. 
None of his hearers saw or understood how the transition was 
effected. They were told simply that it was an accomplished 
fact and that ended it. No one, however, is bound to make an 
act of faith in the story. That system of philosophy which 
starts out and journeys part of the way in company with 
scepticism, and then suddenly takes leave of every form of 
doubting, is a real curiosity, at least from a logical standpoint. 
The experiences of Descartes must be a warning for all time 
to those who would dally with scepticism, believing that they 
may part company with it whenever they choose. With rare 
gifts of genius and a sincere disposition in his search after the 
truth, he was yet unable to disengage himself from the iron 
grasp of his “‘Methodic Doubt,” as long as he was encumbered 
by the laws of inference. If he wished to be logical, he had 
either to dismiss his doubt at the outset, or stand still for the 
remainder of his days. To go forward was impossible with 
that “Doubt” blocking the way. 

‘But the Novum Organum abounds in absolutely sceptical 
assertions about our unaided cognitions, though, in almost 
every instance, the author of these assertions is careful to ap- 
pend an assurance that all reasonable grounds for doubting are 
removed, when once his method has come to the assistance of 
the faculty concerned. In the preface we find the following: 
‘‘Logicians rest contented with the mere information of the 
senses if well directed. We, on the contrary, have many ways 
of sifting the information of the senses, for the senses assuredly 
deceive.” However harmless this statement may appear at first 
sight, in ultimate analysis it is unadulterated scepticism. For 
if the information of the senses be not reliable, then man has 
no reliable knowledge, for he has no knowledge save that 
which he receives in some way or other through his senses, 
“Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” This 
is sufficiently proved by the significant fact that persons blind 
from their birth have no idea of color except that which they 
get from one who has had the power of seeing; those born 
deaf have no idea of sound except such as they get from one 
who has had the power of hearing, and so of the ideas corres- 
ponding to each of the other senses. If, then, we have no 
knowledge that is not derived from the senses, and if at the 
same time our senses “assuredly deceive,” our position is plain 
enough. If the fountain itself be poisoned, the stream is not 
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likely to be very wholesome at any point of its course. A 
flaw in the first link diminishes, if it does not entirely destroy, 
the straining capacity of the whole chain. 

Here, however, as in many another storm raised by Lord 
Bacon and those of his school, ancient philosophy comes to 
our rescue. That philosophy denies that “subtlety of nature 
is beyond that of sense or of the understanding”; that “the 
testimony and information of the senses bears always a rela- 
tion to the man and not to the universe.’’ It denies that 
man’s natural knowledge of the moral law is merely “ sufficient 
to check vice,” but. not sufficient “‘to inform duty”; or that 
such knowledge is had through an “inward instinct,” a faculty 
distinct from reason. It denies that our senses deceive, that 
their information has any need of being sifted, or that such a 
sifting process is even possible. That philosophy starts with 
the supposition which neither requires nor admits of proof— 
for it is sufficiently recommended by common sense—namely, 
that many truths can be known with certainty by unaided 
reason, and this supposition implies the veracity of our senses, 
just as the bringing about of any other result implies the 
placing of all the indispensable conditions. The boy of twelve, 
for instance, has very little doubt that the father who is whip- 
ping him, and the instrument of torture with which the whip- 
ping is administered, are stern realities. That there are such 
people as Russians and such people as Japanese, and that they 
met not long since in a place called Manchuria, seems to have 
some truth in it. It is a little more than highly probable that 
there was a presidential campaign in the United States in the 
fall of nineteen hundred and four, and that, as a result, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and not Judge Parker, is the present incum- 
bent of the White House. The man who wagers that San 
Francisco was on fire some time ago cannot be said to be 
taking a very great risk. 

And so there are thousands of other truths connected with 
the affairs of everyday life, of which we are certain beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Now such certainty would be impos- 
sible if the testimony of our senses were open to deception. 
If while listening to an account of the fall of Port Arthur, re- 
lated by an eye-witness, my ears failed to give me a correct 
report of his words, or if when I read the aecount of it in the 
newspaper my eyes did not receive a true impression of the 
printed record, how could I have become aware at all of the 
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fact that was narrated, much less be certain of it? And if it 
be true, as Bacon claims, that “the testimony and information 
of the senses bears always a relation to the man and not to 
the universe,” how comes it to pass that all who read the 
same paper, and all who listened to the same account, went 
away with exactly the same conviction; namely, that Port 
Arthur had capitulated? Why do the senses of all deceive 
them in just the same way, and why do the different senses of 
the same individual deceive him in exactly the same way? 
Why or how is it that what he hears does but confirm the 
deception of what he has seen? Besides, to doubt about the 
veracity of your senses would be to render the first step 
towards reasoning impossible. If you doubt about your height 
you may measure yourself with a rule, and if you doubt about 
the correctness of the rule, you may have recourse to the gov- 
ernment standard. But if you doubt about the correctness of 
the government standard, you had better stop the investiga- 
tion then and there. There is no measure in existence that 
can give you a reliable account of yourself in feet and inches. 

Ancient philosophy, then, does well to begin by supposing 
that some truths may be known with certainty. The fact suf- 
ficiently establishes the possibility. It does well, too, when it 
supposes that our senses do not deceive us. It is a necessary 
condition of our certainty, and our certainty proves that the 
condition has been realized. To Lord Bacon is due the credit 
of reviving the philosophic quackery, which, by doubting the 
testimony of the senses and the judgments following immedi- 
ately upon them, would make of our simplest and most rudi- 
mentary notions, monstrosities more at variance with reason 
and common sense than the story of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp 
or the legend of the Golden Fleece. Asa result of such doubt- 
ing we have Fichte rejecting everything but the ego, which for 
the sake of becoming conscious of itself, by its own uncon- 
scious activity posits the on-ego ; we have Schelling deriving 
the ego and the on-ego from a superior principle, which is not 
the one and not the other, but yet a fusion of both, and 
which he calls “the absolute”; and we have Hegel making 
thought the essence of all things, and arriving at external na- 
ture by a simple process which he calls ‘‘the heterization of 
the idea.” 

Nor is it the senses alone that Bacon would inoculate with 
the infection of error. The human intellect too must go. 
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‘*There are innate prejudices,” he says, “inherent to the very 
nature of the understanding which appears to be much more 
prone to error than the senses.’’ Senses that assuredly deceive, 
and an understanding still more deceptive, and that by its very 
nature! Behold the sad plight to which the ‘ Father of Phy- 
sical Science” has reduced the cognitive faculties of him who 
was made to the image of his Creator, and who retains the 
resemblance even in the fallen state! But listen, meanwhile, 
to some of the reforms he proposes to work in senses that are 
deceptive and an intellect that is, by its inherent nature, even 
more deceptive. ‘‘Our method,” he says, ‘‘consists in determin - 
ing the degrees of certainty, whilst we, as it were, restore the 
senses to their former rank, and open and establish a new and 
certain course for the mind.” One is curious to know what 
the process might have been by which he was to “restore the 
senses to their former rank.” A pair of spectacles is the 
nearest approach that has yet been made to such restoration. 
And if the understanding has, ‘“‘inherent in its very nature,” 
a proneness to error, how is he or any one else to “open and 
establish a new and certain course” for it, unless by going to 
the root of the evil and changing that nature. Nothing short 
of this will rid it of its inherent proneness to error. Was 
Lord Bacon aware of the task he was undertaking when he 
set about restoring the senses to their former rank and open- 
ing “a new and certain course” for a faculty prone to error 
by its nature? One can hardly think so. The philosopher of 
poetry—who, strangely enough, has come to be regarded by 
many as no other than Lord Bacon himself—tells us that it 
were “ wasteful and ridiculous excess” 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light, 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 


And yet the gold, the lily, the violet, the ice, the rainbow, 
and even the orb of day itself, shall all return to the nothing- 
ness out of which their Creator called them. Perfect with a 
perfection that mocks at human skill, they are wanting in the 
image and likeness of Him Who made them, and therefore in 
that enduring destiny which is an attribute of the human soul. 
That soul—the nobler and more perfect specimen of the Cre- 
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ator’s handiwork—is destined, together with all its faculties, to 
be one day ravished with the brightness of the beatific vision. 
The senses too, through which the soul operates, shall enjoy 
each its own peculiar object, and to the full measure of its 
capacity. And yet these are the senses which this sophist is 
going to ‘‘ restore to their former rank”; this the intellect for 
which he proposes to “open a new and certain course.” The 
fabled giants of old attempted to scale heaven, and the mighty 
Czsar proposed to drain the Pontine marshes and change the 
course of the Tiber. But never, until the time of Lord Bacon, 
did any one conceive the grand project of procuring such as- 
sistance for the senses and intellect, that truth and certainty, 
hitherto impossible, may henceforward be easy of access, with- 
out any room for doubt or error. The sceptics of the Gre- 
cian Academy doubted the testimony of their senses and all 
the operations of their intellects, as well as he. But they did 
not set about supplying the deficiency with the same apparent 
seriousness that he does. ‘‘ That which you think you see,”’ he 
would say, ‘‘ you really see not, and that which you think you 
hear or feel, you really do not hear or feel. Moreover, things 
about which you regard it as absurd to doubt, nevertheless de- 
serve to be doubted of, for the faculty by which you judge is, 
of its nature, erroneous. But I, Francis Bacon, will furnish 
you with an instrument, by the right use of which you can al- 
ways be sure that you do really and actually see and hear and 
feel that which you think you see and hear and feel, and that 
you judge correctly, despite the erroneous character of your 
understanding.” 

And this is the precise result which Bacon persistently claims 
as the fruit of what he repeatedly calls his “method.” It is 
surprising that he should have been ignorant of the absurdity 
of the claim. For what would be his answer if asked about 
his own senses and understanding? Before he had yet evolved 
that magic method from his inner consciousness, did his own 
senses assuredly deceive him, and was his own understand- 
ing by its very nature “prone to error”? If so, how did he 
construct the Novum Organum, that wonderful machine which 
was to “level all capacities” and “achieve everything by the 
most certain rules and demonstrations”? He had no innate 
nor infused knowledge wherewith to correct the deceptive re- 
ports of his senses or the errors of his understanding, any more 
than any other human being. As one of the race, he was 
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bound by a law of man’s nature, to acquire even the begin- 
nings of knowledge through his senses, just like other men. 
What happened then when he awoke from the unconsciousness 
of infancy and became aware for the first time that he saw or 
felt or heard something? Did his senses or his understanding 
deceive him? If they did, he must remain deceived for the 
present, for he has as yet acquired no knowledge with which 
to correct the error. Did his senses or his understanding again 
deceive him the second time that something acted upon them? 
If they did, he is again in the same difficulty as before. He 
is still without any knowledge wherewith to judge whether his 
senses or his understanding are deceiving him or not. And 
the same will happen the third time that he received a sensa- 
tion and formed a judgment, and the fourth time it will be 
still the same. It will be the same with regard to every sen-. 
sation and every judgment of his life, until one is reached 
which was not deceptive. His knowledge can begin only when 
he has had a sensation and formed a judgment which were 
not a deception, and his ‘‘ method,” if it is to be of any 
value, must be founded on knowledge previously acquired. 
Previous knowledge, then, is indispensable for such a method, 
and a sensation and a corresponding judgment which were 
not deceptive, are equally necessary for such previous knowl- 
edge. Did the Lord Chancellor experience such a sensation 
or form such a judgment previous to the formation of his 
“method”? If he did not, his method was impossible. He who 
is lost in the labyrinth himself, is unable to furnish another 
with the thread wherewith to effect his escape. If he did, his 
method was unnecessary. A true sensation was experienced prior 
to and independently of the sifting process of that method. His 
unaided faculties of sensation were not deceptive. Neither was 
his intellect in the judgment that immediately followed. 
Coming now to some of the operations of the intellect he 
says: “‘There is the same licentiousness in forming axioms and 
in abstracting ideas. The syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, and words are the signs of ideas. If, 
therefore, the ideas which form the basis of the whole, be con- 
fused and carelessly abstracted from things, there is no solidity 
in the superstructure.’ Now for any one who understands what 
an idea is, and how it is derived from an object, an idea “ care- 
lessly abstracted” has just about as much meaning as a sleep 
carelessly taken. Care is as unnecessary in the one case as it 
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is in the other, and equally impossible in both. Any ideas ab- 
stracted from an object, must have a corresponding reality in 
that object, for otherwise how could they be abstracted from it? 
Hence the idea, as such, cannot be false. The abstracting pro- 
cess may be repeated, and additional characteristics noted in 
the object, but the idea thus obtained is a new one, nor is it 
any truer than the former, though it is more comprehensive, 
and therefore a more adequate representation of the object. 
My idea is equally verified in the man about whom I am think- 
ing, whether I think of him as a rational animal or merely as 
a living being. Moreover if the process of abstracting ideas 
were subject to error, we should have to face once again the 
same insuperable barrier to knowledge, that would follow from 
the deception of the senses, since a true idea of the object is 
as necessary a condition of the beginning of knowledge as a 
true impression upon the senses. Nor must Bacon be inter- 
preted as meaning by “ideas carelessly abstracted”’ judgments 
carelessly formed, for he distinctly says that “‘ propositions are 
made up of words, and words are the signs of ideas.’”’ The 
idea therefore, according to Bacon, must share the fate of the 
sensation and the judgment. It may be deceptive. 

But the havoc is not yet complete. Though man’s senses 
“assuredly deceive,” though his intellect has error ‘inherent 
in its nature,” and a “‘carelessness in abstracting ideas,” his 
faculties must be dwarfed still further. His soul has yet one 
grand characteristic left, in which above all others it resembles 
its Creator—the power of self-consciousness—and this, too, Ba- 
con is resolved to destroy. Indeed we have already witnessed 
one of his efforts to destroy it. We have already heard him 
declare that “no knowledge of the nature of the rational soul 
can be had from philosophy.” This is the same as saying that 
no knowledge of the operations of the human soul can be had 
from philosophy, for it is a principle confirmed by experience, 
that as are the operations, such is the nature. To say then 
that the soul cannot know its own nature is to say that it can- 
not know its own operations. But lest we should fail to draw 
this conclusion for ourselves, and thus be ignorant of his teach- 
ing on this all-important point of doctrine, he is careful to 
leave us an explicit statement to the same effect. “It is solely 
in the interpretation of external nature,” he says, “that the hu- 
man soul shows its strength, but when it returns upon itself and 
seeks to apprehend itself, it is like a spider, that can merely 
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draw from itself fine, delicate threads, which, however, have xo 
solidity or use.” This is as near as he dares come to saying 
what he wants to say. But the implication is evident. If he 
were to admit that the human soul is a spiritual and not a 
material substance, how could he deny either solidity or use- 
fulness to the act of self-consciousness? Notice he does not 
say ‘‘when it apprehends itself,’ but “‘when it seeks to appre- 
hend itself.” He would make it appear, a little while ago, that 
he was going only half way with scepticism, by telling us that 
his method and that of the sceptics “‘ agree at first setting out, 
but differ most widely in their conclusions.” We have seen 
however, that logically he went, and had to go, the whole way. 
Theoretically he now goes only half way with materialism and 
the consequent scepticism regarding the truths of consciousness. 
But in practice he goes the whole way as before. He would 
have the soul avoid seeking to apprehend itself, since the re- 
sults are neither solid nor useful. The act of self-consciousness, 
too, is a deception—one more added to the many deceptions 
we have had to contend with! Man is capable of knowing ex- 
ternal nature, but such knowledge cannot itself become an ob- 
ject of thought. Man knows, but he is not capable of knowing 
that he knows, or of knowing what he knows. 

Locke, who was born six years after Bacon’s death, finding 
in this philosophy only the shadow of a spiritual soul—the 
semblance without the reality—reduced intellectual cognition to 
a mere operation of the senses. He constructed the Philoso- 
phy of Sensation out of the raw materials which he found in 
Bacon’s workshop. Then by the application of the so-called 
“critical method” to the philosophy of Locke, there sprang 
into existence a host of new systems, all equally grotesque, yet 
all retaining the name of philosophy. Some of them admitted 
_ the subjective element in cognition, but denied the reality of 
the object; others denied the reality of object and mind alike; 
while not a few identified the one with the other, making the 
human mind a mere phase or function of matter. And thus 
we have the sensism of Locke, the idealism of Berkeley, the 
scepticism of Hume, and the materialism and atheism of Dide- 
rot, Voltaire, and Rousseau, all the legitimate offspring of the 
philosophy of Bacon, the philosophy that was to ‘‘open a new 
and certain course for the mind” and decrease the number of 
‘‘ wanderings and wanderers.” 

But is not such a doctrine of self-consciousness refuted by 
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the self-conscious act which Bacon endeavors to disprove? 
Are we not sometimes self-conscious and at the same time con- 
scious that we are self-conscious? What prevents one from 
thinking about himself, and while he thus thinks, becoming 
aware that he is doing so? Once more, the possibility of self- 
consciousness is proved by the self-conscious act. Moreover, 
if the act whereby the soul ‘“‘seeks to apprehend itself,” has 
no solidity, how is it ever going to become aware of its own 
errors? No amount of investigation of external nature can 
make it aware that it is or is not conformed to its object. If 
it be capable of no solid introspective act, how is it to distin- 
guish the “‘idols of the tribe’’—those errors which it has in 
common with the rest of men—from the “idols of the den,” or 
those which are peculiar to itself? Furthermore, what becomes 
of moral obligation if the act of self-consciousness be once ad- 
mitted to be unreliable? How can every man be “a law unto 
himself”? (Rom. ii. 14) if his intellect has no “solidity or use” 
except in investigating external nature? Why should the law 
have been written by the Creator in the hearts of the Gentiles, 
if they were unable to look within and read it, and how could 
their consciences ‘‘ bear witness to them” (Jdzd. ii. 15) if they 
were incapable of listening to their dictates? “If our immedi- 
ate internal experience could possibly deceive us,” says Leib- 
nitz, ‘‘ there could be no longer for us any truth of fact nor 
any truth of reason.” 

And now we are come to the end of Lord Bacon’s scepti- 
cism. He does not mention any other deception, but it is only 
because no other deception is even thinkable. He has doubted 
every report of every sensitive faculty; he has doubted the 
truth of every idea abstracted from every object by the act of 
simple apprehension; he has doubted the reliability of every 
judgment and every process of reasoning; he has doubted the 
“solidity ’’ of every act of self-consciousness. There is one 
thing, however, about which he has no doubt, namely that the 

human soul is incapable of acquiring any knowledge of its own 
nature, origin, or destiny, of the God Who created it, of crea- 
tion itself, or of the moral law; nor is it even capable of ac- 
quiring any knowledge of physical nature independently of his 
‘‘method.” The incapability is for him beyond all doubt. 

And if we suppose him to have been sincerely convinced 
that all this was so, does he not deserve our pity rather than 
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our ridicule, when we find him cherishing, throughout the 
greater part of a long lifetime, the deluded hope that he 
should succeed in changing it all by the magic influence of his 
“method”? That ‘‘method ” is to sift the information of the 
senses and restore them to their former rank; it is to open and 
establish a new and certain course for the mind; it is to level 
men’s wit and genius, and leave but little to their superiority; 
it is to “‘establish forever the real and legitimate union of the 
empirical and rational faculties, whose sullen and inauspicious 
divorces and repudiations have disturbed everything in the 
great family of mankind” (Preface Novum Organum). But 
whatever may have been his convictions, and whatever may 
have been his purpose, the influence of his philosophy has 
been strikingly at variance with the project he has here set 
forth. He has led many others to doubt as he did. He has 
disestablished forever, in the minds of many, the real and legiti- 
mate union of the empirical and rational faculties.* 

Of what avail is his solicitude that ‘‘reason yield to faith 
the tribute due to faith,” when his philosophy would wreck 
the foundations of all reason and of all faith? To what pur- 
pose do his pages teem with pity for the bodily ills of man- 
kind, when he would plant in their souls the deeper and 
deadlier maladies of materialism and scepticism and atheism? 
Anxious that “what is human should not prejudice what is 
divine,” he would do away with every reality both human and 
divine. He would destroy human nature, by denying to man 
everything that raises him above the brute. He would destroy 
all belief in the existence of the Divinity, by making Him un- 
known and unknowable to the world which He created. 


“I trust in Nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. Spring shall plant, 
And Autumn garner, to the end of time. 
I trust in God—the right shall be the right, 
And other than the wrong, while He endures. 
I trust in my own soul, that can perceive 
The outward and the inward—Nature’s good 
And God’s.” 


*It has been,’’ says Cardinal Newman, “‘ and is to this day, the tendency of Bacon's 
philosophy to depreciate and trample on theology.’’ And Lecky speaks in the same strain. 
“*It was from the writings of Bacon and Locke,” he says, ‘‘ that Voltaire and his followers 
drew the principles that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics of Europe.” 
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BY H. E, P. 


VI. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


YEW-TREE with a pond beneath it, and beyond 
the tree a low, straggling house with a thatched 
roof—a wide, hospitable door protected by a porch 
containing seats, a stretch of gravel which leads 
from the door to the garden gate, skirting the 

pond on its way—such is the old schoolhouse. Built for a farm, 

perhaps two centuries earlier, the farm in time was swallowed 

_ up by some greater landlord, and the house—too big fora cot- 
tage, and too inconvenient for anything better—seventy years 
ago became the only school in the village. 

The chief room during the days the place was a farm, was 
just as useful when the house was a school. The flag-stoned 
kitchen, with its great fireplace, not only held all the children, 
but teaching went on while the dinner was being cooked. The 
teaching in those days was scanty and expensive. Twopence 
for each subject was a price that sadly limited the learning, 
when wages were eight or ten shillings a week, and the 
children at home about as numerous as the shillings. Boys 
learnt addition and reading, girls sewing and writing or read- 
ing, rarely the two latter together. When one of these arts 
was acquired, the other might be begun, but not till then, for 
the school-fees were generally limited to fourpence. It was 
only the better class, such as farmers’ sons and daughters, who 
could indulge in the luxury of three subjects at once, and bring 
a silver sixpence Saturdays... 

_The children sat on forms or chairs according to their size 
in the kitchen. There were no classes with titles, and the 
word ‘‘ standard” was not born till forty years after the time 
of which I write. The teaching was of a domestic nature, be- 
ing mixed up with the housework and cookery, and sometimes 
even with the baby, when the schoolmistress happened to pos- 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—5 
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sess one. The idea that the teaching of cookery or washing, . 
or housewifery in school, is a modern development, is a com- 
plete mistake, for these subjects were taught in a most practi- 
cal, if not a very scientific, manner seventy or eighty years ago. 

The fireplace in the great kitchen was a continual source 
of wonder and mystery to the children. It went back deep 
into the wall, so deep that on either hand was a seat built 
in the masonry, wide enough to let two persons sit side by 
side and warm themselves. The fire itself was down on the 
hearthstone, and two roughly made iron “ dogs,” something like 
door-scrapers, stood out from the back, and supported the 
ends of the wood logs, which sent their blaze up into the great 
black cavern above. Down the middle of the chimney there 
came—but hanging from what was a mystery—a huge sooty 
iron chain, ending in a hook, which held the kettle or pot in 
the flames. But the thing of all others that delighted the boys 
was the “‘smoke-jack.” Somewhere far up the huge old chim- 
ney was a fan that revolved with the draught. In the kitchen, 
near the ceiling, a wonderful piece of machinery protruded from 
the wall above the fireplace. Now and then, on account of old 
age or want of oil, it would utter dismal sounds. Some of the 
squeaks came down the chimney, and then the children thought 
that the Old Man up there—for his existence was firmly be- 
lieved in—was tired, or else the smoke or heat were too much 
tor his feelings. Old Mrs. Luff, the teacher, would on these 
occasions make the’ scholars get out of their places, and when 
they had moved their forms and chairs to one side of the kit- 
chen, call them to assist at moving the great table across to 
the chimney place. Then a chair was put on the table, and 
the old lady, taking a wooden skewer with a dab of lard on 
the end of it, would mount on the chair, and insert the skewer 


. deftly in some vital part of the machine, when the groans would 


get easier, and finally cease. 

The climax of joy was reached, when there was really 
something to roast with the smoke-jack. This didn’t happen 
often, for in those days persons of the working class rarely or 
never ate meat, with the exception of bacon. But when the 
parents of one of the children sent the teacher a chicken, that 
was the chance. ‘Will he be roasted or biled?” was a quese 
tion debated with suppressed excitement; and the child who 
was privileged to pluck the feathers off instead of doing sums, 
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was the one who generally conveyed to the rest the final fate 
of the fowl. If the operation was roasting, an apparatus was 
set down before the fire which consisted of a long steel spit, 
having a wheel at one end, and a sharp point at the other. 
Everything had to be spitted so that it would balance, and 
this was an art. With a fowl it was comparatively easy, 
but with a leg of mutton, or a lop-sided piece of beef, it was 
often difficult to secure a balance that was perfectly true. 
The spit, when in use, was fixed between two heavy iron 
blocks which stood on the hearth before the fire. From the 
big wheel hung a curious and rather greasy black leather 
strap. On roasting days this strap was taken down, and Mrs. 
Luff, with many twists and jerks and shakes, would throw it 
up until she got it over the big wheel, and well into the 
groove that ran round it for that purpose. The other end of 
the strap would be placed round the wheel or the spit, and 
when tightness was secured by forcing the spit down into the 
blocks, the chicken would begin to revolve in front of the 
flames. 

Before these final preparations were made for the day’s 
dinner, the children were arriving for school. It is a damp 
morning perhaps—one of those days when, without exactly 
raining, a “Mendip mist’’ wets everything through and through 
in the gentlest and most unsuspecting manner. The children, 
damp with the “ misk,” as they call it, stand inside the old 
fireplace. Three or four make a group on either side, some 
of the bigger ones standing on the stone seats at the back, 
and the girls spreading out their “‘pinneys” with both hands, 
hold them to the blazing wood to dry. When a sufficient 
number of children has arrived, Mrs. Luff, with a great swing- 
ing motion of her arms, drives the children from the fireplace 
to their forms, much as if they were a flock of hens. The 
girls get their needlework, the boys their slates, and teaching 
begins. A certain amount of poetry has to be learnt by 
heart, but this is reserved till later in the morning. Many in- 
terruptions of the work take place, and they have the merit of 
preventing it from becoming monotonous. Mr. Luff puts his 
head in at the door, and requires help with a new sack of 
meal for the pigs, and Charlie Moon, one of the biggest boys, 
‘is told off to give the necessary assistance. Ten minutes later 
a tramp knocks and asks for food. Mrs. Luff hands him out 
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the solid bottom crust of a home-baked loaf, and shuts the 
door with a suddenness which shows she is not pleased. Then 
the class goes on. 

The teacher looks at the clock, and decides that it is time 
“to put the fowl down,” as the roasting operation is described. 
That being determined on, the children are set to learn poetry, 
which always meant that for a while household cares were 
about to occupy the teacher’s attention. Then the fowl, hav- 
ing been previously spitted, is set before the fire to roast, in 
the manner already described. As soon as it begins to turn 
in a satisfactory way, Mrs. Luff comes back to hear the 
poetry. Most of it has been learnt for some time, and only 
the final verses need to be got by heart. ‘“‘ Lucy Burge, begin 
the ‘Farmer’s Son,’” says the teacher. The child stands straight 
and prim. Closing her eyes, and having her hands joined be- 
hind her, she begins to recite without the least shade of into- 
nation: 





“‘A farmer’s son so sweet, 
A keeping of his sheep, 
So careless fell asleep 
While his lambs were playing.* 





“A fair young lady gay 
By chance she came that way 
And found asleep he lay, 
Whom she loved so dear.” 


**Go on, Polly Watts—and don’t say it like the last.” 
The girl appealed to stands up, folds her hands, and in a 
subdued voice continues: 


“She kissed his lips so sweet, 
As he lay tast asleep. 
I fear my heart will break 
For you, my dear. 


**She said, Awake, I pray, 
The ‘sun is on the hay: 
Your flocks will—” 


“Please, mum, he be stopped,” calls out one of the boys, 
alluding to the fowl, which had ceased to revolve. 
* Somerset Folk-Songs 
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“Go and start ’un again, then, and watch what do make 
’un drug [catch]. Take thee slate over there the while,” says 
Mrs. Luff; and adds, addressing the poetry class: ‘“Now go 
on, Lizzie Stock.” 


“Your flocks will go astray 
From you, my dear. 


“He woke with great surprise, 
And saw her handsome eyes; 
An angel from the skies 
She did appear.” 


‘*He be too heavy underside, mum,” is the verdict of the 
boy who had been set to watch the failings of the chicken. 
“Wants a bit t’other side.” 

Mrs. Luff appears not to hear. “Now say the two new 
verses, and don’t spile ’um. Next maid.” 


“For your sweet sake alone 
I wandered from my home. 
My friends are dead and gone; 
I am missed by none. 


“‘ His flock he laid aside, 
Made her his gentle bride: 
In wedlock she was tied 
To the farmer’s son.” 


Having started the last two verses, the teacher goes to the 
larder and returns with a lump of bacon, which she pins with 
a skewer where the boy suggests, and then waits to see the 
effect. Yes, the balance is right, and the fowl revolves without 
further hesitation. 

Things being thus happily settled, the scholars can do more 
serious work. Mary Ann James has her sampler and Mrs. 
Luff gives directions. The sampler is an extraordinary work 
of art, beginning at the top with all the capital letters. These 
are followed by the humbler forms in cross-stitch, and the use 
of the two kinds, combined, is illustrated by a verse which says: 


Mary Ann James, aged Eleven, 
Is a good girl And hopes for Heaven. 
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On either side of the verse is a tree in a pot. The branches 
grow with wonderful regularity, this result being caused more 
by the requirements of the canvas than any desire to improve 
on nature. Below the verse is an array of fancy stitches, and 
these are followed by the Doxology. Some final flourishes 
bring the piece to a close. The sampler had been in hand 
many weeks, perhaps months, and it was looked on as one of 
the greatest works:ever produced in the school, or, perhaps, as 
some of the children imagined, in any other school. It had 
cost many tears, and much red and black marking cotton, and 
was to be framed when finished, and hung up at home as a 
trophy for all time. This was not the only sampler in the 
school, for Susan Jones was working one as well. But hers 
was very ordinary. There were no flowers and no fancy stitches, 
only the letters great and small, and no poetry. Her father 
was a farm laborer at ten shillings a week, and the wages 
would not run to red and black marking cotton. So Susan’s 
sampler was a humble affair and excited no attention. 

It is not easy, after a lapse of sixty or seventy years, to 
find out exactly what the children, particularly the boys, really 
did learn. Some boyish prank seems to stick in the memory 
better than lessons. ‘‘I do mind she, she beat I shameful,” 
said an old man to me one day, when I was trying to restore 
some early memories, and had asked him about Mrs. Luff. 
“But I paid she out,” he added, “least in a sart of way. 
You see, Father, she’d locked I up in the cupboard under the 
stairs, for summat I’d ha’ done, and there wur a little keg o’ 
porter there, and I thought I’d turn the tap and let ’un run 
a bit, and there wouldn’t be so much in he next time she 
comed to drar her supper’s beer. It wur martal dark under 
them stair, but the light comed in through the cracks betwix 
the boards, and presently I could see enough for me mischief. 
Back beside the keg wur a jar, mabbe he’d hold two gallon or 
so. ‘Wonder what she keeps in thic ’un,’ I says to mysel’, 
and I pulls he up to the door. You see, Father, there wur 
more light come through under the door, and I could see a 
bit plainer there. I outs wi’ the cark, and spills some of the 
stuff on the floor, and I’m blessed if it ain’t porter agen. 
‘The old girl’s fond o’ porter,’ I says, ‘but she won’t see thic 
lot agen.’ The jar wur only half full, so I puts ’un under the tap 
in the keg, and fills ’un up to the cark. Then I ha’ got to 
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get out. The kay comed through the door, and I tries to 
turn the end of ’un wi’ me fingers, but he wur too shart. 
Well, Father, I weren’t a gwoin’ to bide there, so I pushes 
the kay out, and he falls on the floor t’other side. I get me 
fingers under the door, and I soon has hold of that there kay, 
and it ain’t a minute afore the door’s onlocked. I gets me jar, 
locks the door agen after me, and goes out tiptoe, so she 
shouldn’t hear I from the kitchen, and I crumps down when I 
passes under the winder, and puts the jar in the lavendar bush, 
just by the teacher’s gate. Afternoon school comes, and I wur 
there along wi’ the rest. Teacher wants to know who let I 
out o’ jail, and I says I turned the kay from the inside—which 
wur true enough—and she says as how I'll live to be hanged, 
and that ain’t happened yet, Father, and I be seventy. Even- 
ing comes, and the chaps wur all stood top of the lane talking. 
I goes up to them, and asks them if they wants a couple o’ 
gallon o’ porter, for I know’d for some. They didn’t want 
much asking neither, and one of ’um goes in home and gets a 
mug, and we takes the jar to the conqueror tree [horse-chest- 
nut] in Farmer John’s paddock. The chap as had the mug 
held ’un up, and we filled ’un out o’ the jar, and blowed the 
froth arf and filled’un up agen, so he wur full. ’Twur Charlie 
Dark drank ’un arf—him as I told you as come wi’ we when 
we got them rabbit wires from the old manor house—and you 
should ha’ zeed he! He was up on his legs in a minit, roar- 
in’ and shoutin’ and hollerin’, and saying he wur pisin’d and 
wur agwoin’ to die, and then he’d throw hisself down on the 
grass and roll over and over, and hold hisself, and then start 
roarin’ and hollerin’ agen. The rest of the chaps wur about 
scared, and we wur all asking what wur the matter, when we 
sees old Parson Torley—you do mind he, Father, he wur very 
old when he died—coming across the paddock from his house. 
I ’spect he’d ha’ zeed we wi’ thic jar under the tree, and wur 
acoming to stop we. When we zeed the parson, we all runned 
out of the paddock ’cept the chap as a ha’ had the porter, and 
he wur too rough [ill]. What do you think I ha’ done, 
Father? I ha’ drar’d a gallon o’ porter on top of a gallon o’ 
the school ink, and Charlie Dark ha’ had a pint o’ the mixture, 
and next day he wern’t none the worse, neither.” ° 

Other memories crowd in, and one by one the details of 
hose simple school days live again, and I learn of the diffi- 
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culties of the much-enduring Mrs. Luff. Her mathematical 
powers seem to have been limited, and as boys were apt to 
be unruly if over pressed, sums occupied but a small place in 
the educational system. 

Mrs. Luff had a husband who took a useful, if somewhat 
secondary part in the teaching work of the establishment. 
When some boy had become more than ordinarily out of hand, 
it was Mr. Luff who was called in to meet the emergency. 
The correction took various forms, for it depended on what 
the old gentleman was doing at the time. If he was working 
in the garden—worst of all, if he was putting sticks to the 
peas or beans—he generally had something to hand that would 
meet the requirements of the situation. If he was sweeping 
the stable, he arrived with the broom or the whip at the 
school door, in response to Mrs. Luff’s call of ‘‘ Richard!” in 
a tone of voice that neither he nor the culprit ever misunder- 
stood. Strangest of all was when he was in his little bake- 
house across the yard at the back—he baked bread for others 
besides himself, for the neighbors thought no oven so good 
as the one in the old farmhouse—and was sent for suddenly 
to quell a riot that had taken place among these bigger boys. 
The heads of a couple of the most deserving—chosen more by 
reputation than from actual guilt—weuld show marks of floury 
fingers, and then the baking was resumed. Sometimes, when 
unforeseen difficulties arose in the boys’ sums, and Mrs. Luff 
was not equal to them—she was not intended to be—the slate 
was ordered to the bakehouse for solution. If the visit was 
well-timed, and the hot loaves were just out of the oven, 
there were steaming pieces of soft crust to be deftly picked off, 
while Mr. Luff, slate in hand, was busy explaining the rules 
of subtraction. 

Such was this old-world school, and such its simple ways 
and teaching. 

I am sorry the history of Mrs. Luff’s teaching establishment 
has to end in a cloud, but some fifty years ago, the disappear- 
ance of her husband was one of our village tragedies. Richard 
Luff had set out on a December morning, with his old pony 
and cart, to go to Coleford. I am not going to tell the story 
now—it will do for another time—but towards four o’clock, 
when it was getting dark, the pony and trap came slowly into 
the yard at the back of the house, and it was some half-hour 
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or more afterwards, that Mrs. Luff discovered that they had 
come alone. From that December day Richard Luff disappeared 
totally and entirely. His wife tried to keep up the school, for 
she had nothing else for her support, but it slowly failed. The 
numbers grew less and less, as the teaching became poorer and 
poorer, and at last the four or five children that remained did 
not return when the school opened again after the following 
summer. Mrs. Luff had never recovered the loss of her hus- 
band, and she was mentally unfit to teach, or indeed to look 
after herself, as her health and strength were failing. When 
the great landlord found that she no longer paid her rent—in 
the forty years she had lived in the farmhouse she had paid 
for the old place over and over again—he gave her a month’s 
notice, and Mrs. Luff had to give up her home. The pigs and 
the cow had long ago been sold, and neighbors had bought 
odd pieces of furniture from time to time, and on the proceeds 
the poor old lady had managed to live up to the present. 
Now with the home gone, and everything of value sold off, 
there was only the workhouse left. Thither they carted Mrs. 
Luff in an open cart, one November morning, with her box 
containing the salvage from the wreck and her feather-bed 
rolled in a bundle. The beech-trees shed great brown leaves 
on her like tears, as she passed down the dear old familiar 
Green Lane, out on to the Bath road, on her way to exile for 
the crime of being lonely and poor and old. 

Under the strain of workhouse life her mind gradually grew 
more feeble, and amid the poor creatures clustered there, she 
lived her few remaining years in childishness. Sometimes, when 
she happened to see haif a dozen old cronies sitting in a row 
knitting or talking, Mrs. Luff would think she was back at 
her school, and had a class of little village maids before her. 
Sitting in front, she would bid them say their poetry, and when 
some aged dame had mumbled out a verse or two she had 
learnt as a child, Mrs. Luff would say: ‘“‘ Next,” in the same 
tone of voice as of old. And when these pupils were tired of 
playing school, or the mistress thought them idle, she would 
hobble across the room, and opening the door, put her head 
out, and shout: “ Richard!” 
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MADAME JULIE LAVERGNE. 


BY MARY E. MANNIX, 


I, 


aT. FRANCIS DE SALES is the patron of story- 
m@ tellers. It was his delight during recreation 
hours to amuse those about him with charm- 
ing little anecdotes and sprightly narrations, each 
foam Of which—a gem in itself—bore, like a sparkle 
of light, a moral concealed within its bosom. Many, and of 
infinite variety, are the stories which have been told and are 
still in the telling since his day; but, alas! the right kind of 
stories are rare. Stories that are short yet to the point—dra- 
matic, yet wholesome—full of the little tragedies and ironies ot 
life, yet lacking the luridness which French writers, especially, 
seem to consider necessary to success. 

Stories like those of St. Francis, while sparkling with 
vivacity and brilliant with color, carry a moral which lin- 
gers as long as their delicate tracery lasts. Stories in which 
each line and each word count for much; a simple phrase 
which fixes the background in our minds—two or three strokes 
of a practised pen, and the characters seem like old friends; 
then, lo! with a step, a word, a gesture, the story is finished. 

To be able to write thus is a fine art; it is also a gift. If 
it has not been granted us, no study, no apprenticeship, no 
labor can teach what must be inborn. Such a gift was given 
to Julie Lavergne. 

Cécile Josephine Julie Ozaneaux was born at Paris, Decem- 
ber 19, 1823. Her father, Jean Georges Ozaneaux, was Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the College Royal Charlemagne, and 
also a native of Paris, while her mother, Catherine Lucie Sproit, 
was born at Lille. M. Ozaneaux took entire charge of the 
education of the children. The system which he followed con- 
sisted in addressing himself to the reason of the child and, un- 
like that usually followed, trusting in the least possible degree 
to memory. Grammar or history lessons were never learned 
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by heart. They were related by the master, and the pupil was 
obliged to show by her observations and responses how atten- 
tive she had been to the recital and how much of it she had 
understood. ; 

He desired his daughter to pay special attention to com- 
position; style being the object of his particular care. Having 
been appointed Inspector General of Schools, M. Ozaneaux was 
often obliged to be absent from home. On these occasions 
Julie wrote to him every day, giving an account of what she 
had seen and done. When her letter was especially good the 
father, who had wonderful talent with the pencil, would make 
a picture of the scene of the recital, which was placed in her 
album by the delighted child—thus recompensed for her liter- 
ary talent and success. 

The religious instruction was also given by the father, who 
composed and had printed at Toulouse a small book entitled 
Religious Instructions and Prayers for My Children. The dedi- 
cation is as follows: 


Julie, Clotilde, Lucien. 

This little book has been made for you. Preserve it with 
care as a souvenir of your parents—meditate upon it as the 
most important among the lessons you will have to learn. 
And if some day you should have children, put it into their 
hands. God grant that they may profit by it, as I desire that 
you will also. 

Be good, my children, and you will be happy. 

G. O. 


This little book comprises in seven chapters the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. It also contains morning, 
evening, and Mass prayers; to the latter explanatory notes are 
added. It is worthy of re-publication. It has at least, unlike 
many others of the same kind, the merit of being easily learned 
and intelligible to childish minds. 

It was in such an atmosphere, sheltered by the love and 
solicitude of her parents, that Julie passed the first period 
of her life. After many years of strenuous mental labor M. 
Ozaneaux, whose advancing age relegated him to duties less 
arduous, securing leisure for him during the greater part of the 
year, finally installed hi:nself at Versailles. He lived there from 
1838 to 1844, occupying himself with the education of his chil- 
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dren and the composition of several important works, such as the 
History of France in two volumes—which was crowned by the 
Academy—and a French-Greek Dictionary. The distinguished 
author, Casimir Delavigne, was his intimate friend, and both 
found amid the splendors and historic interest of Versailles 
sources of unfailing inspiration. 

His daughter Julie shared in his appreciation of the place 
and its legends. She knew and admired Versailles so intimately 
that she embodied her feeiings and her knowledge in the cele- 
brated Legends of Trianon. Life in the Rue Mademoiselle, 
Versailles, was the simplest possible. M. Ozaneaux went alone 
to the State balls and ceremonial functions of the Court or the 
Ministry. Occasionally in the evenings a few friends would 
drop in, or they would go abroad, where the amusement con- 
sisted of dancing and charades. These were the only distrac- 
tions of the family. 


At home [writes Julie Ozaneaux in 1843] every one is 
occupied with his or her duties—my father in his office, en- 
trenched in a double rampart of books and papers, Lucien at 
school, Clotilde and I with Mamma, In the evening the 
whole family gather around the brightly lighted table; we 
read, work, and chat—happier than if the time were passed at 
the noisy soz7ées. Nevertheless an invitation came last week 
to disturb the uniformity. We were bidden to the Royal play 
at Trianon. My father went with Clotilde and on their re- 
turn, they delighted us with an account of the ravishing 
beauty and wonderful éodlettes of the young princesses. 


We may have some idea of the intellectual progress of 
Julie by the following extract from a letter written to her be- 
loved father, when she was little more than seventeen: 


I love to vary my occupations. It multiplies my pleasures, 
and—thanks to this habit of changing from one thing to an- 
other—I listen with delight, now to a serious conversation, 
now to a foolish one. 

‘After having reasoned and exchanged opinions with my 
elders, I run around with the children and play with the cats 
and dogs. I look with admiration on a beautiful picture, I 
listen to a musical composition with the greatest pleasure, 
and that does not hinder me from being delighted with a toy 
flute and laughing with all my heart. I can accommodate 
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myself to circumstances; having serious books on hand I 
study them—with those of lighter vein I laugh—happy even 
when alone. However I will confess, that I like to mend 
stockings better than to read some of those musty, dull old 
books. Still, wherever I may be, I am always able to occupy 
myself. 

There is only one thing which I cannot endure—the society 
of stupid and ignorant persons. What I like best in all the 
world is to be in the company ot thoughtful, intelligent, edu- 
cated people. This privilege has thus far been accorded me, 
and, in as far as in me lies, I resolve always to possess it. 


Julie had the intellect of a man with the heart of a 
woman. In all things essentially feminine—gay, lively, amia- 
ble, and attractive—at the same time, she had resources within 
herself which were not shared by other girls, who, as she ap- 
proached womanhood, were her acquaintances and occasional 
companions. Society could never fascinate her, nor its multi- 
farious claims and exigencies ever hold her in thrall. Her 
spirit was an independent one, as we shall learn through the 
following extract from a letter, written in 1817 to her father: 


. . « Iam going to tell you of the disappointment of my 
life—the only lasting and irremediable regret I have ever had. 
J am a girl (there it is) and I can never be a boy. Alas! if 
I were, my studies would now be completed, and I assure you 
they would have been honorably finished. Proud of the suc- 
cess of my examinations, proud of the name I bear, I should 
have seen a hundred careers open before me. I would have 
chosen yours, my father. I would have been a professor and 
perhaps gone to Colmor, as you did, to begin my new life. 

But as I am only a girl—what have I done since? Whatis 
there for me todo? I have been happy, I am so still; but 
I have done nothing to earn happiness. As a boy I would 
have been a scholar—I would have attained an honorable 
position, where you would have been prond of me. 

As a girl I pass my time in various trifling occupations. I 
know nothing thoroughly. Latin and the sciences I loved 
have been laid aside ; I have renounced them, yet feeling all 
the time I must resume them. But I ama girl, andI havea 
dislike to ‘‘ blue-stockings."’ 

Love me always, my dear father, : even though I am only 
that stupid and inconvenient person denominated a ‘‘ mar- 
riageable daughter.’’ If I cannot find a husband such as I 
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desire, I shall remain single. I shall never leave you, and 
with the passage of time, I shall study—I shall learn, and 
when I am old I shall be a savanie! That is a consolation. 
_ Greet beautiful Alsace for me. Tell your friends that I 
love them because they love you. Write to me, I beg, and 
love me always as well as if I could sign myself 

. JuLes OZANEAUX. 


But Julie was not destined to comb St. Catherine’s tresses. 
Shortly after the preceding letter was written, the family be- 
came acquainted with M. Claudius Lavergne, a young artist of 
Lyons who had come to Paris to reside, after having spent 
some time in Italy. He was a friend of the illustrious Abbé 
Lacordaire, and for a time had serious thoughts of entering 
the Dominican Order. The future husband and wife were at 
once attracted to each other, and only a short time elapsed 
until, with the hearty consent of Julie’s parents, the couple 
were engaged. At this period Claudius Lavergne was more 
pious than his future wife and, on the threshold of marriage, 
instead of pouring forth protestations of love and admiration, 
we find him writing to her in terms which drew forth the fol- 
lowing ingenuous response: 


Blushingly I confess to you, that though short has been the 
time I have passed in the world, it has enfeebled the pure 
faith and trust of my earlier youth. 

But in loving you I have renewed them, and nothing can 
better explain the happiness I feel in having found them 
again than to tell you that all at once I feel myself worthy to 
pray, and to pray for you. Be my guide, my friend; make 
me good and pious like yourself; and, above all, never doubt 
that I love you. 


Serious and reserved though the young artist was by na- 


‘ture, he unfolded his soul when among his friends. Hand- 


some, amiable, a good conversationalist and a fine singer, his 
presence in the Ozaneaux household served to increase the 
peace and joy that always reigned there. Travel and inter- 
course with the world had broadened his mind without injur- © 
ing the faith of his soul. Julie could not understand what had 
attracted him to her. But he could very easily have ex. 
plained that. It was the charm of her manner, as well as the 
simplicity and transparency of her soul. They were married 
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on the ninth of November, 1844, in the parish church of St. 
Louis-en-]’Isle, where Julie Ozaneaux had been baptized. The 
Abbé Lacordaire performed the ceremony, and finding himself 
in the presence of a large assembly—composed for the most 
part of university men who did not often hear a sermon—he 
profited by the occasion to give a masterly explanation of the 
Catholic religion. 

Ten months after their marriage their first child, Lucie, was 
born. She was baptized by Father Lacordaire in the same 
church where her mother had been baptized and married. Mme. 
Lavergne writes of the joyful event as follows: 


The moment the child was born the mother made the sign 
of the cross on her forehead. Then her father placed a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin around her neck. It was four o’clock 
in the morning—a brilliant star glittered above Notre Dame, 
which can be seen from our windows. Séella Matutina / 
Dawn of joys maternal, first prelude of sacrifice, the child 
whom Thou gavest me was later to bear Thy name! 


‘Seventeen years later this child became a religious, and a 
most saintly one. Her star still watched over her—she was 
given the name of Sister Marie Stella. 


II, 


From her youth Julie Lavergne was impressed by the say- 
ing of St. Paul: ‘‘ The mother shall be saved by the children 
she brings into the world.”” She had nine in the maternal nest 
and the last was as welcome as the first. On the occasion of 
the birth of the ninth she wrote: 


This dear child was welcomed as joyfully as would have 
been a first-born son—his brothers and sisters surrounding 
his cradle with a joyousness of expression worthy the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem. The number of these pensioners of the 
good God does not affright us. He is rich enough to take 
care of them, good enough to lead them in the right way, and 
who knows but He may honor us by reserving one entirely 
for Himself. 

And finally, I love them all too well not to be persuaded 
that they will grow up to be respectable men and women— 
something greatly needed in our day. 
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In 1861 she wrote to her sister: 


How I wish I could show you my children! You cannot 
imagine how glad I am to have seven, and how deeply I 
mourn the void that my two angels in heaven have left 
behind. Claudius would have been thirteen—Marie-Rose 
twelve. I am always seeing the places where their dear 
heads would have lain. How a mother suffers in losing a 
child! They had hardly drawn a breath and yet I shall 
never forget them. 


As long as her children were small they were taught at 
home by their mother, or under the maternal eye. Later, at 
convent or college they completed their education. Then came 
the time when, having sheltered them as long as possible under 
her wing, she was obliged to see them face alone the realities 
of life. 

In 1873 a new military law obliged the eldest son, Noél, 
artist and painter like his father, to serve for a year in.a regi- 
ment of the line. Of the most intense artistic temperament, 
eminently sensible, and pure as an angel, Noél Lavergne was 
singularly disinclined to, and unfitted for, military life. The 
contrast between the home and associations he had left and 
the surroundings in which he found himself caused him a good 
deal of discouragement. In this moral distress he had re- 
course to that never-failing friend and sympathizer, his mother, 
who was not, however, a weak mother in any sense of the 
word. Two extracts from letters written by her at this time 
will be sufficient to indicate the character of the advice she 
gave her son, to part from whom had been a veritable cruci- 
fixion : 

You say the soldiers are vicious brutes. Alas! my son, are 
civilians any better? You do not know the world, my child; 
you believe, perhaps, that all vice is centered in the regiment. 
In civil life it is even worse—there hypocrisy and an elegant 
exterior often conceal crimes the most hideous. All that is 
not Christian is almost diabolical. Let us thank God He has 
preserved us from the like; thank Him and tremble, for He 
will demand from each one according to what he has received. 
In the place of these evil-doers we would, probably, have been 
as wicked as they. We should learn to admire that which is 
superior, and compassionate that which is beneath us—but 
betore God let us never be satisfied with ourselves. 
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Well, my dear boy, Sursum Corda! St. Francis de Sales 
says that in imagination we combat and conquer the monsters 
ot Africa, while in reality we permit ourselves to be van- 
quished by the little beasts we meet on the roadside. 

Keep yourself unspotted, first of all; and that done, take 
care that your piety be of the kind that bears fruit. Put ob- 
stacles, trials, and sufferings under your feet, and sing the 
song of the hussars. For, after all, that is the real French 
gaiety—the true song of France. 

These innumerable regulations are very wise. It is neces- 
sary to be arbitrary in order to command sustained attention 
and obedience. You see all that disgusts you in one quick 
glance, as it were; curses and blasphemies revolt you—and 
you judge everything accordingly. Apparently nothing 
could be more absurd than the following counsel given by 
St. Pacomius to his disciple, but mark the sequel : 

Said the saint: ‘‘ Plant this dry stick, go and draw some 
water from the Jordan a league from here, and water it. To- 
morrow do the same, and so on, till the stick blooms and blos- 
soms.’’ The little novice obeyed, and at the end of three 
years the dry twig was covered with flowers—but the novice 
had become a saint. 

It is likely your corporal no more resembles St. Pacomius 
than your broom resembles the palm of the desert ; you must 
water the twig of grace and good humor, and, raising your 
eyes, acknowledge that all which oppresses and wounds us 
in this world has been ordained by the will ot God. 


Such lessons were not long without fruit. The young sol- 
dier took courage and was advanced to the rank of corporal, 
and later that of sergeant and lieutenant. Death came early 
to this ardent, faithful soul, and his comrades often bore wit- 
ness to the joyous enthusiasm and military spirit of the artist, 
poet and soldier, Noél Lavergne. 

Mme. Lavergne was called upon to give up five of her 
children. Her eldest daughter became a religious at the age 
of seventeen, dying at twenty-seven. Although she had been 
parted from her loving mother for ten years, the affection 
which existed between them had never diminished, as will be 
seen by the following extract to Dom Jehan Solesmes. She 
wrote: 

I am going to ask you to pray for nie, that I may be en- 
abled to carry my cross courageously. My daughter, Sister 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—6 
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Marie Stella, was the eldest—the only one of my children 
whom my mother had known. She left me for God only, and 
since her entrance into religion it appeared that our mutual 
affection was greater than before. I was proud and happy to 
see her so good a religious, beloved and appreciated by all 
who knew her. 

She was as beautiful as she was good, and I have seen her 
die in the flower of her age. My tears will not cease falling. 
I see her constantly before my eyes, and it is very bard for 
me to submit to the will of God. I must try, nevertheless, to 
be worthy of rejoining her in heaven. 

My other children are all with me, caressing, embracing, 
trying to console me. I am a happy mother—I know it, I 
feel it—and yet I can do naught but weep. 


Still later she wrote: 


Lucie is constantly before my eyes ; I cannot accustom my- 
self to the dreadiul thought ‘‘ She is dead! She is dead!’’ 
I spend hours weeping in the chapel of Sion (the convent 
where her daughter had been a religious). 


Mme. Lavergne had scarcely begun to recover from the death 
of her daughter when a new trial awaited her. Marie Lavergne 
had been with her sister during her illness; she had seen her 
suffer and die, and as the pure soul of one sister took flight 
into paradise, the mantle of earthly sacrifice and sanctity that 
had enveloped it fluttered to the shoulders of the weeping 
survivor. At that dying bed she resolved to take the place 
and name of Sister Marie Stella—‘‘to live and to die as she 
had lived and died.” Thus germinate the flowers of the tomb. 
The sorrowing mother wrote: 


Marie is about to leave us. She will enter Sion as a postu- 
lant, on the eighth of September. She obtained her father’s 
consent before asking mine. I would have liked her to wait 
until Noél had returned from his regiment, and she had 
reached the age of twenty. I wanted to keep her a little 
while longer—this sweet and lovely child. But she is de- 
termined to go. No; I cannot tell you the pain I feel, but I 
ought not to complain—she has chosen the better part. 

Sister Stella has left so sweet a memory at Sion that all the 
house regards the arrival of her sister as a blessing from God. 
If she perseveres, Marie will take the veil the sixth of Janu- 
ary and will have her sister’s name. She will be Sister Marie 
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Stella II. She will be twenty on that day. She is radiant 
with joy, making all her little preparations—like Lucie. Her 
good health makes me believe that the double sacrifice will 
not be asked of me, and that God will take me out of this 
world before giving me the sorrow of surviving her. 


Alas! such was not to be the case. Nine years later the 
second Star rejoined the other—in heaven. 

In the spring of 1882 Sister Marie Stella, teacher of draw- 
ing and painting in the convent, was sent by her Superior to 
the house at Royan for much needed rest, where she died on 
the second of June of that year. 

Warned of her danger, her mother and younger brother 
hastened to her side, where they remained during the last 
fourteen days of her life. Days of inexpressible anguish they 
were for the mother who, watching the least sign of hope or 
improvement, was yet to follow the inevitable progress of the 
malady that was destroying her daughter. 

The dear child herself had but one complaint; from time to 
time she would say to her companions: ‘‘ Poor mamma! How 
long is her martyrdom!” But the heart of the mother, though 
tortured beyond description, was still strong and courageous 
enough to hide the tears that welled up from her bosom. Poor 
mother! she had no illusions. She wrote from Royan: 


My child is dying. You know how I love her—how worthy 
she is of being loved. God gives us wonderful strength. I 
cannot understand the peace I feel in the midst of such 
anguish. It all comes trom her example. She is resigned, 
patient, always smiling, entirely abandoned to God, without 
a murmur, without a regret. As she lies there, surrounded . 
by her family and her companions, she assures us that she 
does not suffer, but her sweet face, formerly so beautiful to 
look upon, is no longer recognizable as hers. 

Pray for the poor child, dear friends, and ask for us also 
entire submission to the will of God. 


After all was over she wrote to a friend: 


Last Friday, at three o’clock in the:afternoon, within the 
shelter of the Royan she loved so dearly, my dear angel began 
to enjoy the vision of heaven. She thought she saw the 
angels, the Blessed Virgin, and her sister, Lucie, awaiting 
her and she said: ‘‘How happy I feel! I-em going to 
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heaven! As soon as I am gone, sisters, begin to sing the 
Magnificat.”’ 

God has plucked this flower in all its beauty, and in doing 
so has ordained for us another sacrifice. May His Name be 
blessed ! 

My husband is wonderful in his faith and resignation. I 
was with her during the last fortnight of her life, and I can 
affirm that she bore her intense suffering and long agony 
without a murmur—always praying, always blessing God, 
and endeavoring to console the mother who was watching 
her die, and who could hardly say ‘‘ Amen’’ to her constant 
‘* Fiat.” 

I did not want her todie. She had so often and so joyously 
said to me: ‘‘I am going to heaven,’’ and yet I would have 
retained her in this miserable world. Finally, on the First 
Friday of the Month of the Sacred Heart, at Holy Communion, 
I understood what our Lord desired of me, and I saidto Him: 
‘*Lord, take her! To-day, at three o’clock!’’ And He 
did it—the Lord Jesus, infinitely kind! I cannot understand 
how I had the strength to say that. All Sion weeps with us ; 
but no one doubts her happiness. That is what we must 
think of. 

This morning at the Mass which was sung for her, her poor 
father recited the Magnificat, then he silently passed me the 
book. I read it, but could not pronounce the words with my 
lips. That will come later. 

Our old friend, Mgr. Mermillod, who is in Rome, tele- 
graphed us at once: ‘‘ The Holy Father blesses you in your 
sorrow. My heartis with you.’’ Sursum Corda !/ 


III. 


Mme. Lavergne, whose graceful and prolific pen has left 
_ France a legacy of stories that may well be called literature, 
had long been a wife and mother before she put her thoughts 
to paper to be given to the world. 

It was not until she had passed middle-age—had lived, 
loved, sorrowed, and suffered, had experienced all the horrors 
of the Revolution of ’48, and those ot the Commune many 
years later—that she began to follow what had always been 
her dearest inclination. After the events of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war had altered the face of Paris and changed the old 
conditions, and the success of her husband accorded her leis- 
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ure, she permitted herself the luxury of perpetuating the 
thoughts and fancies which had occupied her mind from her 
earliest youth. Born and educated in a very intellectual at- 
mosphere, her natural gifts were fostered and encouraged by a 
wise father—himself learned and unusually talented. As a 
child she possessed the art of inventing and relating little 
stories; her style is sufficient indication of the ease with which 
she handled her pen. 

Apropos of the beginnings of her literary work she wrote 
to a friend in 1871: 


My heart is so full of anger against the enemy, of shame 
and regret tor our unfortunate country, that I cannot read, 
coolly, a single line which tells of our disasters. The very 
word ‘‘ Alsace’’ makes me weep! I leave that cruel past to 
the mercy of God, and the dreadful future to Providence, and, 
tired of hearing and reading frightful things, I am like the 
old mariners, who, between times, employ their leisure in the 
recital of fantastic tales. 


She writes thus to her daughter of some of her stories: 


I hope these tales will amuse you as well as worldlings. 
M. X—— is scandalized because, out of the ten stories, there 
are five that end in marriage. He would wish, he says, that 
I did not mention it. I took his crttigue in good part and re- 
plied, laughingly, that the Holy Ghost was not of his opinion, 
because He had admirably related to us the: histories of Re- 
becca, of Rachel, of Tobias, of Esther, and Ruth—matri- 
monial histories— But the good man is so fearful his daugh- 
ters will marry that he will not permit the wicked sacrament 
to be mentioned in their presence ! 


Later she writes to Mme. Laporte, the only daughter of 
Frederick Ozaneaux: 








You ask me, my dear Marie, where I find those stories 
which you love to read. Where dol find them? Wherever 
I can get them, my child; ina song, ina cloud, in a flower. 
The one I intend to dedicate to you—Henriette de Laubespine 
—I plucked at Versailles, in that clump of white anemones 
which bloom in your garden. 

That day I had been at Chesnay, and in going through the 
village at the golden hour when the setting sun empurples the 
woods, my husband had bought an old fauteuil of the style of 
Louis XV. of a most elegant design, the back finished with a 
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carved bouquet of anemones. . . . And after that, whenI had 
spent several hours with you, Marie—with your two mothers, 
your husband, and the dear little child—and the image ever 
present of Frederick Ozaneaux—everything around me 
breathed of affection, devotion, passionate love of duty, and 
of precious memories. It all formed a harmony, and even as 
a single note is reéchoed without the touching of an instru- 
ment, the imagination of the story-teller —— its wings 
and is lost in the world ideal. 

In that world, as through a mist, you see passing the dim 
uncertain shades of other beings who have preceded us in this 
life—knowing, as we know, fugitive joys and lingering sor- 
rows. Little by little those phantoms are endowed with vi- 
tality, their voices grow distinct, a light more and more vivid 
discloses their features, and after that the story they whisper 
to us fixes their images in our mind and endows them with a 
misty immortality. 

Prophets have the second sight of the future; story-tellers 
the second sight of the past. It is a gift—but do not envy it, 
Marie. It is rarely accorded to youth. It is an aftermath of 
autumn, like the flowers that spring up in August among the 
garnered fields—like the last smile of the fading day as the 
cart rattles slowly homeward. 


During a period of five years Mme. Lavergne wrote only 
for the distraction and amusement of her children, of the 
things which interested her most. In a letter in which she 
avows her intention of publication Mme. Lavergne formulates 
her profession of literary faith: 


I shall never write a line which I might not read to my 
daughter, who is a religious, but I shall write no more for 
children. It is to grown persons that I shall address myself 
in future, and though a moral lesson may often be found in 
my writings, I never preach and never shall. 

I write to amuse, and possibly divert, people of refined 
taste, and I do not intend to make my stories excuses for 
sermons. I do not pose as a teacher, but on the whole I shall 
strive to make my romances antidotes to those which are 
fashionable at present. 

I hope to make them as touching and interesting as possi- 
ble. . . . And I wish that the French language could 
always be as simply and purely written as I hope to write it. 
I detest the involutions, the languors, and the horrors of ro- 
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mancers. I would like to be able to write like St. Luke. He 
is my model. The story of 7he Disciples of Emmaus, for in- 
stance, is perfection; and I am persuaded that the reading 
of the Gospel is the best lesson in literature that can be given 
to children. When persons advise me to lengthen my stories 
I reply: ‘‘ On the contrary, the more I retouch them, the 
more I abridge them.’’ 


Once fairly launched on the sea of literature, Mme. La- 
vergne’s work was wonderfully prolific. Having chosen her sub- 
ject and, when necessary, consulted authorities (for she was very 
_ particular to be accurate in everything historical), she sat down 
to her sketch or story and wrote, one might say, without lift- 
ing her pen from paper, until her task was accomplished. 
Thoughts flowed as rapidly as she could write them; there was 
no hesitation, no lagging, no searching after ideas—they were 
all there, at the point of her magic pen. At the same time 
she did not neglect any of her domestic duties. She writes in 
one of her letters: 


I never have au hour to myself, and I write like a wind- 
mill—called away twenty times a day, but always taking up 
the last word without the least trouble. Seated at my little 
table, I forget the Republic, the devil and his train, and set 
out for the land ideal. Itis good for me to have some house- 
hold cares; I would write too much if I had more than three 
hours a day at my disposal. 


It was under the trees in her garden in Paris, that Mme. 
Lavergne wrote the greater portion of her books. It was there 
that she brought from the storehouse of her memory—for any- 
thing once read she never forgot—those charming souvenirs of 
Mme. de Lafayette, Madeline de la Vergne, Mme de Sevigne, 
La Rochefaucauld, Mme. Scarron, and others that have so de- 
lighted her readers. She had formulated various plans in her 
mind—the portrayal of various historical events and characters 
of certain types, and in the main she had completed them, when 
death stayed her busy hand and brain. 

Her French readers know and acknowledge the debt they 
owe her, but among the English and Americans who have read 
in translation innumerable sketches and stories of Mme. La- 
vergne, more or less faithfully translated or adapted, few are 
aware of their authorship. Enough to say, however, that no 
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one ever read anything that came from her graceful, facile, and 
accurate pen without being charmed and fascinated—without 
longing to make her further acquaintance. 

Her writings number between twenty and thirty volumes, 
comprising more than two hundred stories and narratives, many 
of them quite long—little books in themselves. And each is a 
gem. 

In 1882 her health began to fail. In 1884 she was obliged 
to submit to an operation, which gave only temporary relief to 
her sufferings. In the grasp of a cruel malady she continued 
to work as long as she was able, and preserved the wonderful 
patience, resignation, and entire cheerfulness which had always 
characterized her. During the long, sleepless nights when her 
suffering was almost intolerable, she passed hours in composing 
verses, which were so beautiful that there is no doubt, had 
she given her attention to poetry—or one might better say 
rhyming—she would have excelled in the art. Ina broad sense, 
every work of hers was a poem. 

She died March 16, 1886, at the age of sixty-three. Her 
whole life had been a consecration to the comfort, education, 
and welfare of others. For others—not only her immediate 
family but all who came within her sphere of love and useful- 
ness—she lived and worked, giving of her substance, her time, 
and her spirit to any or all who would ask or receive. And in 
the midst of her practical, everyday existence there blossomed 
thoughts so sweet, so pure, so holy, such flowers of poesy as 
are seldom generated in the garden of this humdrum world. 

There have been other story-tellers and other poets who 
have delighted the world with their dreams, yet few with a 
grace so modest, so persuasive, as that of this noble woman 
whose books show what was the ruling spirit of her life—piety, 
purity, charity—love of all things beautiful and gvod, replete 
with sentiment the most delicate and the most ideal. 

The poetry of her books but images that of her heart, the 
goodness of her life, the charm of her personality, winning, se- 
rene, indescribably attractive. Hers was a mission, the mem- 
ory and influence of which shall long endure. 

It is to be hoped that some one capable of the task, and 
loving it, may give to the world an English edition of her col- 
lected works. Such a one would confer a blessing on litera- 
ture, religion, and the English-speaking Catholic world. 

















THE DIVINE FRIEND.* 


‘BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


I said: ‘‘ Though death or life would stay me, 
My thoughts pursue Thee, and adore. 
If self and folly still betray me, 
Towards Thee I only sigh the more. 
Thou hast me captive in Thy power 
When far I stray and long forget, 
And when there comes the lonely hour, 
Through secret tears I know Thee yet. 
The flash that probes the midnight ocean 
Can thrill not like one look from Thee ; 
Nor Nature, in her whole bright motion, 
Doth so caress and compass me ; 
No dove’s note in the wood-recesses, 
While dark and dreams are over all, 
Had ever half such tendernesses 
As, deep within my soul, Thy call.’’ 


And then Thou saidst: ‘‘I love thee. Listen. 
Thou shalt in Me tull joy regain. 
Why flee away? Is doubt uprisen ? 
Who else to save thee were so fain? 
I am the more than brother-hearted 
Whose Name and home thou knows’t. O break 
Whatever bond would keep us parted, 
Nor when I plead, let ‘ No’ awake! 
Fear nothing : pledge Me faith securely : 
I walk beside, unweariable. 
But strain thy wing to reach Me surely, 
For in Eternity I dwell.’’ 


* From the French of C. Olivier. 











MONACHISM. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


HE feeling of Catholicism for the cenobitical life, 
which it has done so much to promote in the 
pursuit of its own spiritual ideals, is not an easy 
thing to describe. On the one hand, there is 
the sum of its transmitted teaching, supplemented 
and reduced to definite practice by a sacramental system in 
which both laity and pastorate meet in the historic fullness of 
the Mystical Body of Christ for the work of sanctification in 
every legitimate walk of life; and, on the other, there is the 
cloistered world of its ‘“‘counsels” where the relatively few 
seem to labor austerely apart from the many whom Baptism, 
Penance, and the Eucharist, and, it might be added, Matri- 
mony and Orders, too, as the case may be, have already made 
holy to the Lord. Is there any real opposition—for so the 
question might conceivably be put—between the sanctification 
which the ordinary layman must achieve if he submits to any 
least obedience of the Church at all, and the perfection which 
the monk works out at such expense of spirit in the enjoined 
renunciations of his often heroic Rule? 

That a difficulty of a very serious kind exists for many 
honest souls in this apparent anomaly of Catholicism will scarce- 
ly be denied by those who have had experience of current pre- 
judices in the matter—prejudices, it might be noted, not always 
restricted to the Protestant mind. Yet if Catholics have some- 
times been found among that great cloud of hostile witnesses 
who have looked askance upon the monastic state in every age, 
their temper of mind will be discovered on analysis to be very 
different from the more elusive and yet more radical mistrust 
of Protestantism. They have stood out against the monk in 
the concrete rather than against his more sacrosanct state. 
Their opposition has been inspired by the chance urgency of 
issues peculiar to their own eccentric personality or local to 
their immediate environment. They have been scandalized by 
his tonsure, forsooth; they have been irritated by the cut 
or color of his garment; they have mourned over the novel 
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accent of his psalmody. If they have sometimes found quarrel 
in straws more considerable than these, again, it has been the 
man rather than the ideal that has given substance to their 
grief. They have resented the spiritual disturbance in the ac- 
cepted order of things which the monk’s advent seems inevi- 
tably to involve, whether he fix his abode in a wilderness or 
in a populous town; they have felt obliged to withstand him 
because of certain supposed encroachments on long-established 
custom or right; they have denounced him, Gospel-creature 
that he is, and pledged by the soul, if not by the letter, of 
his Rule to all the higher obediences of Catholicism, with re- 
sistance to episcopal authority, and Paul has been sometimes 
flouted out of humor, that Peter, possibly by way of time’s re- 
venges, might all the more abound. The graver attacks of 
which he has been the object at various critical periods of ec- 
clesiastical reform, as in the lampoons of the orthodox Mid- 
dle Age, or in the unfriendly legislation of certain remote 
synods, have really tended to emphasize the religious value of 
the ideals aimed at in his vows; and few, even among the Gallic 
and Spanish bishops who accused him of a Manichzan bias 
while he was struggling for recognition in the West during the 
harassed years of the fifth century, ever seriously thought of 
challenging his claim to embody, in the substance of his pro- 
fession, at least, nearly all that was noblest and most difficult 
in evangelical teaching. 

Nor can the case of Cardinal Manning in our own times be 
said to furnish a more classic instance of mistrust that points 
vaguely the other way. Manning’s contention, as we know 
now, was for the inherent holiness of the priestly state as such. 
For him the sanctity of Orders was indissolubly bound up with 
the sanctity of the Eucharist. His quarrel was not with mona- 
chism; but with secularism. He denounced the false standards 
and the essentially un-Tridentine point of view which could 
look upon the Christian priesthood as belonging in any true 
sense even to that portion of the world which essays to live 
on easy terms with the Church. The instinct which led him to 
protest against the curiously inappropriate term by which the 
diocesan clergy are distinguished from their religious fellows 
who live under vows was neither as unsound nor as quixotic 
as some have too hastily supposed. No priest could rightly 
be called secu/ar, the great churchman seemed to argue in effect, 
who came forth from God with the election of Apostolicity 
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upon him and the mark of our Lord’s own priesthood stamped 
indelibly upon his soul. Such a man belonged to the Church; 
he belonged to his bishop and to the faithful to whom his 
bishop sent him to minister; he could not belong to the world; 
and it was only by a pedantic and most uncatholic perver- 
sion of technicalities that the obediences of such a life could 
be accounted less precious in the sight of heaven than the 
monk's, seeing that they were so radically sacramentalized by 
the mystery of its Orders, and set irretrievably apart for ser- 
vice in a series of self-immolations that could hardly be dis- 
tinguished on analysis from so many vows. Whether the Car- 
dinal’s expression of his views was always above criticism is a 
matter which need not greatly worry us now; but so far was 
he from being out of sympathy with the deeper instincts of 
Catholicism on this score that he might easily have been ac- 
cused of confounding in practice the responsibilities of an 
archbishop with those of a superior in a religious order. In 
spite of his noble bias for ideals, he was a great stickler for 
diocesan statutes and rules. 

Now it is this very idea of Rule, with its twin notion of 
aloofness, as implying a hard and somewhat too supra-hu- 
man reading of the Gospel message, which has furnished the 
inspiration of much that has been written on the subject of 
monachism by the better-informed modern mind. That there 
is, on the whole, a lack of sympathy between that mind and 
the more conservative exponents of Catholic opinion in these 
days, hardly needs proving at the present stage of our argu- 
ment; and it ought scarcely to be matter for surprise that the 
monk should be called upon to bear a portion of the general 
misunderstanding consequent on this overcast condition of things. 
It is not so much that he has become an inconvenient and 
most tell-tale anachronism in a generation which is determined 
at all hazards to let the dead past bury its dead; it is rather 
because he is discovered to be a scandal and a portent in a 
sense that has little to do with those private morals of his 
which were once fondly alleged to supply the disedifying data 
wherewith he could be pelted out of the society of decent Evan- 
gelical folk in the old plain-spoken and undiscriminating days. 
If the claim which his apologists have invariably made for him, 
and the position which he has come to occupy in Catholicism 
after fourteen centuries of development, be any sure index of 
his religious value to the Church of which he now forms more 
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than an integral part, then we Catholics are driven upon the 
horns of this most uncatholic, most cruel dilemma: either that 
the best of our Lord’s religion was not offered to the multi- 
tudes in the beginning; or that the communities calling them- 
selves Evangelical and Protestant during the past three hun- 
dred years have entered with a surer instinct into the real 
secret of the Gospel than the old historic body that calls itself 
Roman and magisterial and hierarchical. 

Is a monk, however sincere or self-denying his daily obedi- 
ence to his Rule may be, the highest type of character that 
Christ has to offer to mankind? Are we all called to be celi- 
bates? And must we, as the condition of sharing, supremely 
and without any thought of after-rapine, the mystery and 
holocaust of that Life, surrender, not the ties of kinship and 
country merely, but our own rights and responsibilities of sex, 
and our powers of individual initiative as well. Must we, 
indeed, hand ourselves over unreservedly to the keeping of a 
Rule as interpreted by a mortal endowed with no special 
charisma of infallibility, if we wish to find Christ as uniquely, 
say, as a man is thought to find his own soul in the unstint- 
ing self-dedications of honorable conjugal love? That is how 
the difficulty formulates itself to-day to the more educated 
Evangelical mind. No doubt there is a sense in which it may 
be said to betray a monotonous and too familiar note. The 
objection is not new, as the jaded student of anti-monastic 
literature only too well knows. What is new, however, is the 
controversial courtesy—or shall we call it charitableness ?— 
which waves the old irrelevant and sweeping charges about 
monkish degeneracy and fastens its attention upon what is of 
good report in the institution itself. Not for his hypocrisies 
and misdemeanors, but for his very virtues and often heroisms 
is the monk to be condemned. His religion may be good 
Stoicism or good Manichzism; but it is not aboriginal Catho- 
licity, and most certainly it is not the ideal set before us in 
the New Testament. 

Such in substance is the view taken by Professor Harnack 
_in that most popular, yet most seriously analytical, of his minor 
historical studies, the lecture known to us as Das Méonchtum, 
in which the genius of Latin Christianity is boldly inter- 
preted in the light of its own consistent treatment of the re- 
ligious orders. “If we ask either the Roman or the Greek 
Church,” he writes, ‘wherein the most: perfect Christian life 
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consists, both alike reply: In the service of Goa, te the abne- 
gation of ail the good things of this life—property, marriage, 
personal will, and honer; in a word, in the religious renuncia- 
tion of the world; that is, in monasticism. The true monk is 
the true and most perfect Christian.” * 

With Professor Harnack’s theories on the extraordinary 
and diversified development of Latin, as contrasted with Greek 
or Oriental, monasticism, we have no immediate concern in the 
present article. His positions are in many respects helpful 
and stimulating in what they affirm; though often enough 
misleading, or worse, in what they ignore. If his reading of 
events is wide and profound, if his sense of causality is sure, 
his outlook, we feel, is slightly vitiated by the jaundiced eye 
of the Evangelical. This man, in spite of his great weight of 
learning, is an apricrist. He sees, moreover, too many things, 
Latin, ecclesiastical, and especially Papal, from the peculiar angle 
of Berlin; and he is entirely out of sympathy with what may 
be called the Catholic or full-orbed aspect of history. His con- 
tention that ‘the true monk is the true and most perfect Chris- 
tian,” is one that no Catholic, Latin or Greek, we imagine, will 
be disposed to quarrel with. It is true as far as it goes. Re- 
membering the unsavory, not to say ungenerous, connotations 
which have been added to the word monk in past controver- 
sies, however, some of us might prefer to state the truism in 
more abstract terms. 

Charity, as distinguished from the unlovely thing that we 
call Pharisaism, is the true note of the Gospel. It is the bur- 
den of our Lord’s religion; His personal note, so to say. It 
is also the theme of St. Paul’s theology, the under-song of St. 
John’s divine iteration of “‘the things that his eyes had seen 
and his hands touched,” the very Alpha and Omega of the 
Word of Life. And what Scripture so unmistakably affirms, 
Catholicism reaffirms. For on its loftier and more affirmative 
side it has ever claimed to be Scripture and history in one. 
The charitable life has always been the goal of its effort, even 
of its political and secular effort, scandalous as the saying may 
seem; and in the writings of its saints, and more especialiy in 
the various machinery it has employed throughout the centu- 
ries to emphasize the note of her children’s saintship and give 
it canonicity as it were, it has taught the self-same lessen. 


* Monasticism: Its Ideals and History. [Kellett & Marseille’s translation.] London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1901, p. Io. 
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From the very beginning the ‘‘way of the counsels” has been 
set, if not over against, at least above, far above, the “‘ way of 
the commandments.” If the story of the “rich young man” 
proves anything, it proves that. Indeed, one might safely say 
that, in practice, Catholicism has staked much, if not all, on 
that incident, and discovered in it a way of life which is be- 
yond life. And of what other religion of the West, claiming 
to be Evangelical or Catholic or historic, can so glorious a 
boast be uttered? There is, then, a religion of the command- 
ments; and there is also religion of the vows; and the New 
Testament in its fullness furnishes both the philosophy and the 
instance upon which the hard dichotomy stands. 

Nor can it be objected that an argument of this character 
presupposes altogether the essential validity of the traditional 
or Catholic view of our Lord’s consciousness of His divine 
Personality and of His divine mission. Even if we take the very 
small nucleus,* of authentic “doctrine” that Professor Harnack 
and his school will allow us, there will still be a remarkable 
groupf of “sayings” which will be intelligible on no other 
hypothesis than that implied in the old-fashioned Catholic dis- 
tinction between the few who aspire to “perfection” through 
the graces of intimate discipleship by a complete renunciation 
of the good things of the world, and the ‘‘many” who are 
content to inherit “eternal life’ by a sincere, but not essen- 
tially heroic obedience to the ‘‘commandments.” One may 
decline with Professor Harnack, if he will, to describe either of 
these admitted alternatives as proofs of a ‘‘ message of world- 
denial” preached by our Lord to His hearers; but they em- 
body none the less two very different varieties of “followers,” 
to each of which the kingdom of heaven is open under certain 
conditions of self-abnegation. Whether we are to discover the 
vestiges of a true askesis in so broadly graduated a scale of 
religious character, would seem to be a negligible issue. The 
point that matters most is that we have here two unmistakable 
presentments of just that portion of our Lord’s teaching which 
the professor concedes to be “of permanent validity’; and it 
coincides appositely enough—in the sense, at least, that we 
have claimed—with the traditional grounds for the Church’s 
encouragement of the monastic ideal, early and late, in her 
various contact with an unheroic world. 

It would, surely, be too large—not to say, too unfair—a 

* Das Wesen des Christentums, s. 8; ss. 50-56. tv. g. Luke xviii. 18, etc. 
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contention to hazard, however, were one to suggest, as the. 
Berlin professor and certain writers of the extremer Evangeli- 
cal wing seem disposed from time to time to maintain, that the 
“‘ perfection’ towards which the monk struggles up, through 
the elaborate and wearing discipline of his daily Rule, were, in 
the Catholic view of it, a thing to be sought nowhere else but 
in the cloister. The Latin Church has never countenanced any 
such narrowing doctrine; as witness, for instance, her immiti- 
gable claim about the “ perfection” of the episcopate and the 
sacramental holiness which she has invariably attached to her 
conception of the priesthood. St. Thomas, whose explanation 
of this often obscured point will scarcely be open to the charge 
of seeking covertly to rebuke the undoubted prejudices, so to 
call them, of every good Catholic for the heroisms of the clois- 
ter, has outlined the whole matter for us in a series of arti- 
cles* in his incomparable Summa, in which the least analytical 
mind, Lutheran, Evangelical, or crudely Anglo-Saxon, will be 
enabled to apprehend as ina kind of inchoate Porphyrian tree, 
what may be called a true hierarchy of Catholic notions on the 
subject. Charity, or the love of God for His own sake and of 
all mankind for God’s sake, is, he tells us, in effect, the su- 
preme goal of the “perfect life.” To love with a supreme 
love God, our Father, whom we do not see, and to devote our- 
selves unselfishly to His children, whom we do see, that, in 
the intention of our Lord, ought to be the master end of all 
Christian endeavor. .Everything else is a question of means. 
Even the “ counsels” themselves are but certain obvious in- 
struments indicated in the New Testament for the realization 
of this highest of prepossessions; and we must be careful not 
to think of them as ends in themselves.f 

These ‘‘ counsels” are, in the ordinary providence of Christ, 
and so far as the “ perfection of the religious state” is con- 
cerned—a phrase not quite convertible, be it observed, with 
that other phrase, the religion of the perfect state—poverty, 
or the renunciation of one’s rights and hopes in the matter of 
earthly goods; chastity, or the renunciation of one’s rights and 
hopes in the more difficult business of wedded love; and obe- 
dience, or the renunciation of one’s proper will for the sake of 


* 2a az, QQ. 184-188. 

t Per se, quidem, et essentialiter consistit perfectio Christiane vite in charitate. . . . 
Secundario, autem, et instrumentaliter, perfectio consistit in consiliis: etc, 2a 2x, 184, 3 
in corp. art, 
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Christ, who did not His own will, but shaped His course through 
every day of His hard human life in obedience to the behests 
of His Father. These are the appointed instruments of the 
higher evangelicalism of the cloister according to St. Thomas; 
and it is from their habitual and confluent efficiency in the 
inner life of the heart, especially when panoplied by a minute 
discipline and made still more holy and lasting by dedicated 
vows, that the monk furnishes the best guarantee to his own 
conscience and to the Church at large that he is walking in 
the more excellent way. That there are other ways, indeed, 
more perilous, if you will, not so carefully charted but true 
ways, none the less, the saint distinctly affirms when he tells 
us* that there is no anomaly in finding perfect souls outside 
of the state of perfection; just as there is none in meeting 
with the imperfect within its borders. He is dealing with estates 
and conditions of men on their permanently visible and objec- 
tive side; with the machinery, ecclesiastical, cenobitical, or 
quasi-secular, by which our Lord’s followers habitually seek 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven through the doorways of 
this world. He is not discussing the spiritual worth of the 
individual will, or the ultimate value that God sets upon the 
secret sacrifices of the heart. His point of view is, if we may 
so style it, a purely human or critical one: secundum ea que 
exterius aguntur . . . sic nunc de statibus loquimur, he 
writes. Pope, or bishop, or priest, solitary, or friar, or nun, 
devout secular or unabashed worlding, we are what we are, in 
the last resource, as the divine eyes behold us. Our several 
‘states’’ may help or hinder; they cannot save or damn us, 
when all is said and done. 

These considerations ought to help one to formulate, at 
least in outline, something like a real metaphysic for that un- 
grudging cult which Catholicism has paid to the monk from 
the beginning. Like the undying priesthood to which he is 
linked to-day in a score of ways, he is more than a symbol; 
he is an instrument, an institution, a spirit made palpable, 
whose victories only the purest and most robust faith in our 
Lord’s Incarnation can hope adequately to understand. That 
is why, in spite of the comparatively meager bulk of scandal 
in his otherwise inspiring history, it has ever been a note of 

* Et ideo nihil prohibet, aliquos esse perfectos, qui non sunt in statu perfectionis, et 
aliquos esse in statu perfectionis, qui tamen non sunt perfecti. 2a 22, 184, 4 in corp.art. _ 
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orthodoxy to think well of him and, what is often difficult 
enough in the inevitable clash of supernatural interests in a 
misjudging world, live well with him, for the true peace of the 
Church. Of the theology of his vows this is not the place to 
speak. The details of these grave and intricate matters may 
safely be left to the canonist; but, surely, their essential de- 
cency—or should we not say sanctity, rather?—can give no 
offence to the God-fearing. St. Ignatius of Loyola laid his 
finger on a deep truth when he reminded the men of the six- 
teenth century that the habit of speaking well of a monk’s 
vows engendered in the soul a kind of noble loyalty towards 
the hierarchic Church. And the argument that inspired that 
fine utterance is not less profound for being so magnifi- 
cently, so humanly, simple and everyday-like. Vows clothe 
us with a divine seriousness; they purge us of futility and 
prove to our halting wills that God and His Godhead are, 
indeed, all in all. Why, then, should we, especially when they 
are to be pronounced under due safeguards, start at the thought 
of them, or, through a spurious reverence, which may turn out 
on analysis to be Pelagianism after all, speak as though a nig- | 
gardly and cheese-paring will were the best offering to make 
to Him whose every word and gift are alike without repent- 
ance? The lover’s oath, the bridegroom’s troth, the friend’s 
serene assurance of his unchangeableness—are these things not 
parables in their order of a loyalty which bravely reaches up 
to God in a very human way and proves itself of one mind 
with what we know now to have been the “mind of Christ 
Jesus Himselt” ? Why should the monk’s conscience, then, be 
thought to be of sorrier fiber for trusting so unselfishly to in- 
stincts which the sense of healthy human nature has approved 
in every age, and which the fellowship of saints has twice blessed 
as being big with Scriptural promises that give them almost a 
' Sacramental grace? 

If this represents, however crudely, the true theory and 
sense of the cenobitical life as Catholicism has fostered it 
throughout its long life-story, it ought not to be difficult to 
see how in its manifold development through the centuries a 
fresh note and evidence have been created, so to speak, which 
prove it to be of one piece with the Way which leads back ~ 
through Christ to God. 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 
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The second and third volumes of 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- the Catholic Encyclopedia* are 

PEDIA. of a quality to sustain the expec- 

tation created by the first, that the 

work when completed will be a valuable asset of the Church 

throughout the English-speaking world. The unexpected ra- 

pidity with which these three have followed one another offers 

the pleasing prospect that we shall have the entire series at 

our service within a much shorter period than was usually as- 
signed to the undertaking. 

The recent volumes, on the whole, are, in point of scholar- 
ship, on the high level set by the first. They improve upon 
it in respect to the conformity of the contents to the professed 
scope of the work. A more systematic selection of subjects, 
and a juster appreciation of their claims, has prevented the 
appearance of any articles on extraneous matters. No topics, 
generally speaking, have been assigned more than their fair 
share of space. This is especially apparent in the biblical de- 
partment, where the first volume sometimes assumed the char- 
acter of a Biblical Dictionary, by dwelling im extenso on names 
and things that have but little bearing on the constitution, 
doctrine, discipline, or history of the Catholic Church. 

In these volumes, however, biblical matters of moment have 
received due attention; one of the most interesting articles is 
that on Biblical Chronology. 

Among the many fine articles which appear in these volumes, 
it would be invidious to single out a list for special commenda- 
tion; and there is no single one standing out in pride of place 
above its fellows. Guided rather by the interest of the subject 
than by any comparison of the merit of the writers, one might 
mention a few of the more prominent. They are: Athanasius; 
Augustine; Benedictines; Babylonia; Assyria; Buddhism; Cal- 
vin, and Calvinism; and some of the group under the caption, 
Byzantine. Among the philosophical articles we have Cause; 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia. An International Work of Reference on the Constitution, 
Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic Church. Edited by Chas. G. Herbermann, 
Ph.D.; Ed. A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D.; Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D.; Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; John 
J. Wynne, S.J. Assisted by numerous collaborators. In Fifteen, Volumes. Vol. II., Assize- 
Bro; Vol. Ill., Brow-Clancy. 
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Certitude; Association of Ideas; Categorical Imperative; and 
an excellent brief one on Biology. We venture to add a com- 
mendatory note to this one, because we must say that another 
from the same pen on the important question of Biogenesis is 
very imperfect, inasmuch as it contains no appreciation of the 
history of the question. 

The information supplied concerning countries, cities, and 
towns of ecclesiastical importance is remarkably full, both on 
what regards the past, and the actual religious conditions. 
Of this class, China might be cited as a splendid specimen. The 
article on the Calendar places a great deal of technical, useful 
information within the grasp of the popular reader. Another 
from the same learned pen, on Celibacy prompts a regret that 
the writer has not composed a refutation such as he could give 
us of the baneful work of Dr. Lea on that subject. Among 
the hagiological biographies that of St. Charles Borromeo is of 
conspicuous excellence. 

A few more articles, which for one reason or another have 
suggested the taking of a note or two as one perused them, 
may be referred to. The name of Las Casas has fared very 
badly at the hands of his biographer, who passes a decidedly 
depreciatory judgment on the man and his achievements. In- 
deed the writer roundly asserts that Las Casas did nothing to 
deserve the title of ‘‘ Apostle ot the Indies,” which posterity 
has conferred upon him. We have a strong picture of .a vio- 
lent, self-willed visionary, a truculent agitator, unjust towards 
his opponents and ungrateful towards his friends. A man who, 
having failed egregiously everywhere, grew more rancorous with 
advancing age, and used his pen to perpetuate, after his death, 
his unjust judgments and pernicious activity. Is not this a 
too severe arraignment of the man who, with many faults, is 
the one to whom we must point when Catholicism is re- 
proached for the merciless and cruel treatment meted out to 
the Indians .by Spanish conquistadors, adventurers, and their 
descendants ? 

Speaking of Spanish cruelty recalls the article on Bullfights. 
It is marred by a misplaced, feeble attempt to absolve the 
sport from the charge of cruelty. The reason for this charge 
is, says the writer, “utter ignorance of a game in which man 
with his reason and dexterity overcomes the brutal strength 
and ferocity of the bull.” ‘‘ Foreigners, as a rule,” continues 
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the writer, “think that the Spanish populace go to the bull- 
fight to witness the shedding of human blood. This is false. 
Generally there are no casualties; and when an accident oc- 
curs no one derives any pleasure from it; on the contrary, all 
deplore it.” ‘‘The sport,” triumphantly concludes the writer, 
‘is less brutal than prize-fighting; and, unlike the modern the- 
ater, does not stir up anti-social or immoral passions.” Not a 
word about the goading and torturing of the bull with barbed 
darts! Not a word about the wretched ‘old and otherwise 
incapacitated horses” that are gored by the bull till their en- 
trails fall out! The tenor of this defence is an eloquent argu- 
ment to prove that some Spanish minds possess no idea corre- 
sponding to that which we express by the term cruelty to 
animals. 

Owing to the peculiar scope of their work, and the lack of 
any precedents, it must be a continual problem for the au- 
thors to decide on what is to be admitted and what excluded. 
One sees evidence here and there of the omission of what seems 
to us an important subject. For example, if Betting and 
Bankruptcy receive recognition, why not the equally live ques- 
tion of Boycott? Brown—to illustrate from another depart- 
ment—Bedford, and Cavanagh were fighting men whose claim 
to a place here rests purely on the fact that they were Cath- 
olics. Why, then, omit Sir William Butler? ‘‘ But they are 
dead!”’ Yet many living people are included. 

The host of small biographical notices, if it is open to criti- 
cism at all, is so because it is too large. Yet there are some 
strange omissions; for example—Shades of Chivalry !—Bayard, 
the knight without fear and without reproach. Then, too, it 
seems the irony of fate that the prince of booklovers and col- 
lectors, Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Chancellor of Eng- 
land, author of the Philobiblion, is left out. The name of 
Cauchon ought to have been recorded in order to dissociate 
the Catholic Church from the infamy that clings to his memory. 

A question that might be worth the consideration of the 
editorial board is whether there are not too many biographical 
notices of obscure and insignificant persons, whose names will 
never be of any interest except to the scholar, or the student 
engaged in historical research—and he will have other resources 
than the Encyclopedia. The space that might be saved in this 
direction could be usefully employed in another, where the En- 
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cyclopedia is weak. That weakness is in the matter of places 
and persons that have been concerned in events in modern his- 
tory which have had a grave bearing on the interests of Catho- 
lics and Catholicism even up to our own day. The Encyclo- 
pedia will be consulted for the correct history of these mat- 
ters by both Catholics and outsiders. For example, though 
the insignificant little town of Athenry is noticed, because of 
its ancient ecclesiastical importance, Aughrim is passed over. 
Yet the battle of Aughrim served to bring about the reign of 
the penal laws in Ireland. Again, Charlemagne, Charles Martel, 
and Charles V. rightly receive long notices. But there is noth- 
ing about Charles II. of England, around whose name clusters 
a number of points intensely interesting to English-speaking 
Catholics. 

Four names renowned in literature have been fortunate in 
the assignments made for them—Chaucer, Cervantes, Calderon, 
and Bossuet. The last mentioned is one of the best written in 
the volume; though, singularly enough, it fails to refer to that 
episode in Bossuet’s career which has the most vital interest 
for the intellectual world to-day. There is a touch of pathos 
in the fact that the next volume records the death of the bril- 
liant author of this article—Brunetiére. The carefully composed 
article on Betrothals, which is already out of date, is an elo- 
quent warning of how quickly the most carefully prepared en- 
cyclopedia may become obsolete in some respects. We cannot 
take leave of these two volumes without mentioning two arti- 
cles on account of the special importance of the subjects and 
of the special merit of the treatment. The one is on the Church, 
which is a model of lucidity and condensation. The other is 
that on Charity and Charities, which presents an admirable state- 
ment of the Catholic principle of benevolence and its develop- 
ment throughout the ages. THE CATHOLIC WORLD sincerely 
congratulates the management of the Encyclopedia on the qual- 
ity of its work and hopes soon to welcome another volume. 


The name of McLoughlin is as 
THE FATHER OF OREGON. closely associated with the rise of © 
the State of Oregon as are the 
names of Boone and Houston with the States of Texas and 
Kentucky. During the Lewis and Clark Exposition, in 1905, a 
day was set apart as “McLoughlin Day” to honor a memory 
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which deserves to be preserved as that of a noble man who 
has merited all the praise, though it is somewhat rhetorically 
expressed, lavished on him by his biographer: * 


Like many others of the world’s great men, Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin had many characteristics, apparently conflicting, 
but making in the aggregate a wonderful and harmonious 
whole. He was the autocrat of the early Oregon country, yet 
all his feelings and political sympathies were for a republican 
form of government, for rule by the people, and for personal 
liberty ; he was a trader with the training of a trader, yet he 
gave credit without security to the early pioneers, because he 
was a humanitarian; he was quick-tempered and impulsive, 
yet he was courteous and kind; a strict disciplinarian, yet he 
had a sympathy like that of a woman and a heart as tender 
and susceptible as that of a little child. 


As his name indicates, McLoughlin, born in 1784, was of 
Irish blood. His father settled in Canada and married a daugh- 
ter of Malcom Fraser, an officer in the famous Scotch Fraser 
regiment. Both parents were Catholics, and their son was 
brought up in their faith, That he drifted from it in the course 
of his active life is evident from the fact that, prior to 1842, 
when he was governor of Fort Vancouver, it was his custom to 
read the services of the Church of England on Sundays to a 
congregation of officers and employees. About 1842, however, 
a copy of Milner’s End of Controversy fell into his hands, with 
the result that, although no step could have been more im- 
politic at the time from a worldly point of view, he returned 
to the faith of his baptism. McLoughlin’s first association with 
Oregon took place when in 1824, as a factor of the Hudson 
Bay Company, he arrived at Fort Vancouver as its chief super- 
intendent or governor. Immediately he began to display in 
his dealings with the motley population, rival traders, white 
adventurers, hostile and friendly Indians, the qualities of a 
leader of men, whose dominant motive was the welfare of all 
who fell within his sphere of influence. 


When he first came to Oregon it was not safe for the com- 
pany’s parties to travel except in parties heavily armed. In 
* Dr. John McLoughlin, the Father of Oregon. By Frederick V. Holman, Director of the 


Oregon Pioneer Association and of the Oregon Historical Society. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
A. H. Clark Publishing Company. 
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a few years there was practically no danger. A single boat 
loaded with goods or furs was as safe as a great flotilla had 
been when he arrived on the Columbia River in 1824. It was 
Dr. John McLoughlin who did this by his personality, by his 
example, and by his influence. 


When McLoughlin came to Oregon the country was, in 
virtue of the Conventions of 1818 and 1827, under the joint 
occupancy of the United States and Great Britain. About 1840, 
however, there began a steady movement of Americans towards 
it. This influx of Americans was viewed with disfavor by the 
British officials and occupants. The Indians, too, were intensely 
hostile to the “ Bostons,” as they called the American immi- 
grants. But McLoughlin used all his power to see that the 
newcomers were not molested ; and, besides, he actively assisted 
many of them by lending or bestowing on them necessaries 
and supplies, without which they would have perished. When 
the anti-American feeling had become acute, McLoughlin was 
accused before the Company and the British Government of favor- 
ing the American invasion. He repudiated the charge, declar- 
ing that he had acted solely from the dictates of humanity. 
When his superiors issued orders that he should cease to assist 
the immigrants, his answer was that he would serve them no 
longer—and he resigned his post with its salary of twelve 
thousand dollars a year. 

Meanwhile there had arisen the question of McLoughlin’s 
land claim, a question which, unfortunately, besides developing 
deplorable religious bigotry, illustrates the unscrupulous methods 
by which American adventures, through the help of Congress, 
have, in numerous cases, cheated and robbed the owners of 
lands whose titles antedated the establishment of American 
sovereignty. About 1829, McLoughlin took up a land claim 
according to the established forms of the settlement at the 
time. Some Methodist ministers, in 1840, disputed McLoughlin’s 
claim. 


The Methodist Mission, as a mission, did not officially at- 
tempt to deprive Dr. McLoughlin of any of his land. There 
were some of the missionaries who opposed any such action. 
But others of them said that if the mission obtained any of 
McLoughlin’s land claim, it would belong to the mission or 
the church; so they readily proceeded, as individuals, for 
their own private gain. 
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Legal proceedings were begun, characterized by misrepre- 
sentations, falsification of documents, charges that McLoughlin 
was a British subject, after he had declared his intention of 
becoming an American citizen, and all kinds of legal chicanery. 
Legislation was enacted whose direct purpose was to wipe out 
McLoughlin’s claim. The matter dragged on with varying suc- 
cess until 1849, when Governor Lane took possession of the 
territory for the United States. In 1850 Congress passed the 
Oregon Donation Law, granting to every adult American, on 
condition of occupancy, one thousand acres of Oregon land; 
and McLoughlin’s land was declared to be public property. 
A chief figure in the promotion of this bill was one Thurston, 
a member of the House of Representatives. His methods and 
character may be understood from a brief quotation from one 
of his congressional speeches: ‘‘This company (Hudson Bay 
Company) has been warring against our government for forty 
years. Dr. McLoughlin has been their chief fugleman, first to 
cheat our government out of the whole country, and next to 
prevent its settlement. He has driven men from claims and 
from the country, to stifle efforts at settlement.” Yet it was 
proven on indisputable evidence that McLoughlin’s generosity 
towards a great number of Americans, including the Methodist 
missions, had been princely. The Donation Act, passed through 
Thurston’s influence, was received with great satisfaction, and 
Thurston was regarded as a hero; for, as the biographer re- 
marks, man is selfish, and this law converted every settler’s 
squatter title into a legal title, except McLoughlin’s—‘“‘ Every 
settler except Dr. McLoughlin could now have his land claim 
for which he had waited so long. A great university was to 
be built, without cost to any one except to Dr. McLoughlin 
and his heirs.” Later on, however, the public changed its 
verdict and admitted both the injustice with which McLoughlin 
had been treated and the claims of McLaughlin to public 
gratitude. It is pleasing to find that, in 1862, the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon passed a bill restoring the 
greater part of McLoughlin’s lands to his legal heirs. 

This biography is not, perhaps, a fine specimen of smooth 
or systematic narration; and it makes no pretention to literary 
finish. But it possesses the first quality of a biography—it 
places the living man before us, just as he must have appeared 
to those who knew him. And Mr. Holman’s enthusiasm for 
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his hero, as well as his severe condemnation of the doctor’s 
enemies, are beyond the suspicion of being colored by relig- 
ious prejudice; for he is not a Catholic. He says: 


All my ancestors have been Protestants. I was brought up 
under the auspices of the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
of which my parents were members from my earliest child- 
hood untiltheir death at an advanced age. I have never been 
a member of any church, but my feelings and sympathies are 
Protestant. 


Worn out by a long persecution of “ robbery, mendacity, 
and ingratitude,” Dr. McLoughlin died as a good Catholic dies, 
in 1857, and was buried in the churchyard of the Catholic 
Church in Oregon City. He deserves to be enrolled among 
our distinguished Americans, and can claim the higher honor 
of being remembered as a strong, noble, Christian man. We 
may close this somewhat lengthy notice of this interesting bi- 
ography by quoting a suggestion of the author which is nota- 
ble rather for his naiveté and feeling than for its practical 
character: 


Under the canons of the Roman Catholic Church no one 
can be canonized until he or she has been dead at least fifty 
years. If I may do so with propriety, I suggest that when 
the fifty years have passed, those in proper authority in that 
Church cause Dr. John McLoughlin to be canonized if it be 
possible todo so. But the people of Oregon as a people are 
not bound by this canon. Already the memory of this grand 
old man is enshrined in their hearts. To them he is now the 
patron saint of Oregon, without regard to canon or rules, re- 
ligion or sect. 


The biography of Poe,* written by 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. Mr. John Macy for the ‘‘ Beacon 

5 Series,” is true to the aim of that 

collection, which is “to furnish a series of brief, readable, and 
authoritative accounts of the lives of those Americans who have 
impressed their personality most deeply on the history of their 
country or the character of their countrymen.” Brief enough 
it is; for it is packed into one hundred small pages. Yet 
it contains everything that the busy man or woman wants to 
know about the author of “The Raven” and ‘‘The Bells.” 
From the preface the reader may gather that he is going to 


* Edgar Allan Poe. By John Macy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 
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be spared any long-drawn disquisitions on the private character 
of Poe, and that he will not be vexed with any tedious indi- 
cations that Mr. Macy holds a brief on one side or the other, 
in the long-standing literary suit of Virginia versus New Eng- 
land. “Poe,” he remarks, “paid a posthumous penalty for his 
sins by furnishing a moral issue in biography over which there 
is, even to this day, unprofitable conflict.” And he somewhat 
sarcastically accuses New England with attempting to discredit 
the rival of her own poetical lights by asking whether a_ bad 
man can be a good poet. “But,” to this attitude Mr. Macy 
replies, “if the starker ethical theories will not retreat from 
biography, certainly geographical considerations may be per- 
suaded to do so.” 

The present biographer offers no new information on the 
poet and his works; and it is not very probable that anything 
of importance concerning Poe will see the light till the papers 
of John P. Kennedy, Poe’s benefactor, which by Kennedy’s will 
are sealed till 1920, shall be made public. One letter of Poe’s 
is given which is not to be found in earlier biographies, as it 
was first published only five years ago. It was written to 
Colonel Thayer, the Superintendent of the Academy, a few days 
after Poe’s dismissal from West Point: ‘‘ Having no longer any 
tie which binds me to my native country—no prospects nor 
any friends—I intend by the first opportunity to proceed to 
Paris, with the view of obtaining, through the interest of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, an appointment, if possible, in the 
Polish army.” A certificate of standing in his class was, Poe 
said very correctly, all that he had any right to expect. 

Mr. Macy dissents from the view common to Poe’s admirers, 
which presents him as a brilliant youth going gradually down 
to ruin and an early death: ‘‘We more fairly discern him as 
plunged by ill-luck and faults of temper into a bad hole at the 
beginning of his manhood, and fighting his way out of it, with 
considerable pluck, towards renewed social recognition and suc- 
cessful industry.”’ Poe, he believes, had fallen, in 1831 and 1832, 
as low as he ever did in fortune and habits. 

The book contains some brief occasional criticisms on Poe’s 
work which are worth reading. Too much importance is at- 
tached to the metaphysical essay ‘‘ Eureka,” which is very crude 
metaphysics indeed, and depends for its value much more on 
the beauty of its language than on its philosophy. The mys- 
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tery that hangs over the poet’s doings in the last days of his 
life Mr. Macy does not attempt to solve: 


He took steamer from Richmond the last of September. 
.The possibility that he had money may account for the dis- 
aster in Baltimore. On October 3 he was found in one of the 
ward polls by a printer who wrote to Dr. E. J. Snodgrass 
that Poe was ‘‘the worse for wear,’’ and ‘‘ in need of imme- 
diate assistance.’’ He may have been robbed—all trace of 
his baggage had been lost—or he may have come to the end 
of his strength or suffered from exposure after drinking. It 
may be that he was a victim of the political habit of the 
time to ‘‘ coop’’ strangers on the eve of election, drug them, 
and then send them obediently dazed to the polls to vote. 
If he was thus treated his captors had tampered with a deli- 
cate subject, a body at the end of its slender power to resist 
drugs. He was taken tothe Washington Hospital in Balti- 
more, and there died on Sunday, the 7th of October, 1849. 


Mr. Macy recounts with an even pen, nothing extenuating 
nor aught setting down in malice, this story, in which pathos, 
glory, and sordid vice, brilliant intellectual gifts and mean, as 
well as grave, moral weakness are so tragically mingled. 


The substance of this somewhat 

FREEMASONRY. bulky volume* has already ap- 
peared in the author’s magazine. 

A more liberal exercise of compression, pruning, and elimina- 
tion would have made the book more compact and, therefore, 
more readable. Mr. Preuss draws up an indictment, not against 
freemasonry in general, but against American freemasonry in 
particular. He challenges its claim to be essentially different 
from the atheistical, anti-religious freemasonry of France and 
Italy. There are, so his thesis runs, masons who, because they 
have never reached the arcanum of the brotherhood, see in the 
organization but a means for furthering good fellowship and 
fraternal charity—parrot masons, knife-and-fork masons—who 
are only adepts in the exoteric. There is, however, despite 


. the honest assertions of such men, an esoteric masonry, to which 


only the elect are admitted, which has for its sole object the 
subversion of Christian faith and Christian morals. The exis- 


* A Study in American Freemasonry. Edited by Arthur Preuss, Editor of the Catholic 
Fortnightly Review. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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tence of this distinction in the bosom of masonry Mr. Preuss 
establishes by quotations from an eminent masonic notable, Dr. 
Mackey, author of a work on freemasonry of recognized au- 
thority among the brethren. Dr. Mackey says: 


A mason who commits to memory the questions and an- 
swers of the catechetical lectures, and the formulas of the 
ritual, but pays no attention to the history and philosophy of 
the institution, is commonly called a parrot mason, because 
he is supposed to repeat what he has learned without any 
conception of its true meaning. In former times such super- 
ficial masons were held by many in high repute, because of 
the facility with which they passed through the ceremonies 
of a reception, and they were generally designated as ‘‘ bright 
masons.’’ But the progress of masonry as a science now re- 
quires something more than a mere knowledge of the lectures 
to constitute a masonic scholar. 


On this passage, combined with some others, Mr. Preuss 
comments as follows: 


A parrot mason is, therefore, one of the exoteric brethren, 
never of the esoteric. He is talkative, they are secretive. 
He is ready to tell us all about masonry, all that he knows, 
so he says; and we are willing to believe him sincere. Per- 
haps like the bird, his namesake, he is proud of his knowl- 
edge, and is ever ready to display it. But, like a parrot, he 
is merely repeating what he has heard ‘‘ without any concep- 
tion of its true meaning ’’; he is the possessor of exoteric, 
not of esoteric knowledge; the heart, the inner mysteries of 
masonry, are shrou from his eyes. Dr. Mackey waxes 
indignant that such wethren should be satisfied with the 
shell and not feast on the kernel. 


Elsewhere Mr. Preuss quotes another eminent masonic au- 
thority, Albert Pike, as stating that the esoteric fraternity de- 
ceive their brothers of the outer circle to make the latter be- 
lieve that they have the key to the secret of the masonic sym- 
bolism, while, in fact, they are entirely ignorant of it. These 
two accounts of masonic policy are scarcely compatible. 

It is on the authentic works of the two above-mentioned 
lights of masonry, Dr. Mackey and Albert Pike, that Mr. Preuss 
relies to draw up his exposition of the inner secrets of the or- 
ganization. His method is to cite from some of their works 
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and then, by reading between the lines, by interpretation, by 
inference, to reach his conclusions as to the real, carefully con- 
cealed, nature and aims of freemasonry. One of his strongest 
chapters is that which handles the masonic claim that the re- 
ligious views which the organization officially professes is com- 
patible with Catholicity. This claim is easily and peremptorily 
disposed of. Elsewhere Dr. Preuss seems to weaken his case 
now and again by unduly pressing some inference based upon 
some passing remark from a masonic source; and he does not 
sufficiently refute the claim of many American masons that Al- 
bert Pike, whose works he so frequently had recourse to as 
authoritative, was a firm believer in the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. Again, it may be observed, that he has not sufficiently 
protected himself from a taunt which masons have frequently 
addressed to writers who undertook to expose the inner secrets 
of the brotherhood. ‘“ You declare,” they have said, ‘that we 
exercise a diabolical and successful ingenuity in concealing our 
secrets from, not merely the world at large, but also from even 
a great number of our own members, who are misled and blind- 
folded so that they never come to know our real meaning and 
purpose. Yet, through the help of books which masons, deep 
in the inner circle, devoted heart and soul to the order, and 
men of consummate astuteness, have issued for public circula- 
tion, you profess to have found, writ so large that he who runs 
may read, our innermost secrets!” : 

Mr. Preuss argues, very forcibly, that American and Euro- 
pean masonry is at bottom one; and the fact that the masons 
of other countries have disowned the Grand Orient of France 
on account of its atheistical professions, does not, he warns 
us, carry much weight as proof that American masonry is not 
anti-religious. He concludes with a note of warning against 
a possibility which, it is to be hoped, never shall be realized: 


As for us Catholics, if we remain longer in ignorance of the 
true character and aims of American esoteric freemasonry, 
and neglect to take the proper precautions, in obedience to 
the often repeated warnings of our Holy Mother the Church, 
it will serve us right if the masons succeed in obtaining the 
balance of power in the United States, as they hold it to-day 
in France, and treat us in America as our poor brethren are 
treated in that beautiful but unfortunate land. 
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This novel,* in the life and sur- 

MAROTZ. roundings with which it deals, re- 

By Ayscough. calls those of Marion Crawford ; 

' though there is little similarity 

between the style or methods of the two authors. ‘Marotz is 

the beautiful daughter of a noble Sicilian family, of which no 

fewer than four generations are represented in this drama. She 

makes a trial of conventual life; but soon, finding that she has 

no vocation, returns home and marries—then Rome, the Vatican, 

Leo XIII.; discovery that her husband is a rascal; annulment 

of her marriage; return to her home; and—but we must not 
disclose the climax. 

The book is rich in characters of high and low degree, and 
the author knows the Italians intimately. It is, besides, to use 
a phrase from the publishers’ notice, “‘ steeped in Catholicism.” 
Indeed the insight into some things with which few educated 
lay Catholics are familiar is remarkable. For example, he sets 
forth the superiority of the contemplative life over the life of 
the active religious in a way that would do credit to a theolo- 
gian; and, with just a little twinkle of malice, he allows us to 
learn how the active sister and the contemplative sister regard 
each other; also, how the sister with solemn vows from which 
only the Pope can dispense, feels that, not herself but her order 
is incomparably grander than the communities with simple vows 
from which any mere bishop can dispense. 

Marotz herself is a noble character, drawn with life and in- 
dividuality, and her story is one that will fascinate. The novel 
is strong and striking, with one structural fault—it is poorly 
knit together; containing many incidents and people that, 
though interesting in themselves, contribute little or nothing to 
the development and rounding-out of the story. But, even with 
this fault, it stands high above the average of the year’s fiction. 


The study on St. Ambrose,f by 

ST. AMBROSE. P. de Labriolle in the ‘“ Pensee 
Chrétienne”’ series, is worthy of the 

high academic reputation of the Fribourg professor. In his 
introductory sketch the author outlines with a few firm strokes 
the chief characteristics of the great archbishop of Milan; and 
to emphasize their distinctiveness: sets them in contrast with 


* Marotz. By John Ayscough. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
t St. Ambroise. Parle Pére de Labriolle. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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the spiritual and intellectual physiognomy of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. In his selections from the writings of Ambrose 
he is guided by the fact that Ambrose was a man of action 
rather than a speaker, or writer; that the chief interest and 
influence of his life are to be found in the part he played in 
political affairs under the emperors Gratian, Valentinian, and 
Theodosius during the period when Christianity, triumphant in 
the Empire, was making its decisive struggle for the extinction 
of paganism. The greater number of the pieces selected for 
embodiment in this volume faJl under the caption, Political. A 
sufficient number of other extracts, grouped under the heads, 
Exegesis, Moral, and Dogmatic, are included to represent very 
fairly the individuality of the saint, and his standing as an au- 
thority and guide in these various lines of Christian thought. 
Besides the luminous critical guidance which he gives us 
in the biographical sketch, Father de Labriolle accompanies 
each excerpt with copious notes and a preliminary commentary 
which puts the reader in possession of the information required 
to understand the question at issue; and he then leaves the 
saint to speak for himself. The space allotted to specimens 
of the work of St. Ambrose in exegesis seems at first sight 
scarcely in proportion to the renown and authority which the 
saint enjoyed as an expounder of the Scriptures during his 
own lifetime and in the succeeding centuries. But as one in- 
spects the pieces chosen for reproduction, he perceives that 


~the editor’s purpose, which is amply achieved, has been to draw 


attention to the high consideration which St. Ambrose has as- 
signed to the allegorical interpretation. 

In days when few, even among ecclesiastics, are willing to 
pay the price in time and labor required for a first-hand knowl- 
edge of patrology, the editors of this series are conferring a 
genuine benefit on religion by the publication of such excellent 
volumes as this one, which presents, with scholarly apparatus 
and in attractive form, the best thoughts of the great doctors 
of the Church. 

To many a weary toiler in the 

A LITTLE LAND AND A city factory or the store, the pros- 
LIVING. pect unrolled by Mr. Bolton Hall 

By Bolton Hall. will seem a perfect elysium. 
“Leave the crowded street, the 

fetid tenement; come and enjoy the fresh air and the blue. 
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sky; be your own master; and by a fair portion of industrious 
labor, in the most healthful of occupations, earn a decent, com- 
fortable livelihood for yourself and your family.” This is the 
invitation of Mr. Hall’s ‘latest book,* which is, we hasten to 
say, in order to disarm prejudice, entirely unrelated to any of 
the economic or social theories which that gentleman has ad- 
vocated elsewhere. 

A good living, Mr. Hall maintains with a strong show of 
statistics and examples, may be made by the cultivation, on 
the intensive plan, of a small piece of land in a favorable situa- 
tion. He urges workingmen and employees living on meager 
wages, to obtain a small piece of land near a good city market. 
Then, if they proceed according to his instructions, they will 
find that they have improved their position; not alone finan- 
cially but also from the social, hygienic, and moral point of 
view. Another class to whom he addresses himself is that of 
farmers who till more acres than they are able to cultivate 
properly; thirty acres well farmed are more profitable than 
three hundred cultivated on the miserable, slipshod plan which 
is everywhere so common. Some of the statements are likely 
to excite a little scepticism. Yet there are figures in plenty to 
back them up, drawn from divers parts of the country, from 
New York City lots and from Florida lettuce farms where, be- 
tween September 23 and the first of January following, the 
profits of half an acre amounted to $295. The effort to turn 
towards the land the superfluous population of the cities—of 
which this interesting and persuasive book is an outcome—is 
one that deserves all encouragement not alone for economic 
but also for higher interests. 

In the lives of these two Proven- 

TWO SEVENTEENTH CEN- ¢cais, Antoine Yvan and Madeline 

TURY FOUNDERS. Martin, M. Brémond has found a 

subject that responds to his special 

aptitudes and literary qualifications.t They were mystics, they 

were saints, one of them was the most unconventional of saints; 

and the atmosphere which clings to both of them is redolent 

of Provencal idiosyncracy which no writer can appreciate, or 
do justice to more thoroughly than Henri Brémond. 


*A Little Land andaLtving. By Bolton Hall. With a Letter as an Introduction by 
William Bordosi. New York: The Arcadia Press. 
t La Provence Mystique au XVIIe. Siecle. Antoine Yvan et Madeline Martin. Par Henri 
Brémond. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—8 
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Antoine Yvan was born in the same year as St. Vincent 
de Paul, 1576. At an early age he was ordained priest, and 
soon became noted for his lofty piety, for the brusqueness of his 
manners, and for a tendency to break out into dizarreries, that 
might well be called eccentricity. When considerably advanced 
in years he became acquainted with Madeline Martin, a young 
woman who, under his direction, rose to high levels of the re- 
ligious and spiritual life. Together they founded the order of 
the Sisters of Mercy, which, after an initial period of external 
opposition and internal dissension that recall early Franciscan 
fortunes, attained to a flourishing life in France. 

A French critic has said of this biography that were it not 
for the documentary and other testimony which the author in- 
vokes, one might easily believe that the adventures of Antoine 
Yvan and Madeline Martin no more belong to history properly 
speaking than does George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, or the 
romances of Ferdinand Fabre. It is not that these adventures 
contain anything extraordinary; but they seem to be invented 
and put together for the purpose of illustrating some of the 
most interesting chapters in religious psychology. The humor- 
ous character of Pére Yvan, his unconventional ways, and his 
peculiar methods of directing Madeline, whose character pro- 
vides a foil for his, suffers nothing at the hands of a writer so 
accomplished and a psychologist so acute as M. Brémond. But 
there is no indication anywhere that he tampers with facts or 
Overstrains a situation to make an incident more picturesque 
or an antithesis more striking. Needless to say, though. M. 
Brémond does not disdain to entertain, and, sometimes, even 
to amuse, his dominant aim is edification. 


That firm believer in the aposto- 

DISCOURSES ON MAR- late of the press, Abbé Klein, has 
RIAGE. collected a number of discourses 

which he has delivered at mar- 

riages of friends and acquaintances in France. In them, taken 
collectively,* is set forth the ideal of Christian marriage, and 
the home, with exhortations suitable to the newly married 
to prepare them to meet the trials of the married life. 
The serious instruction, as befitted the occasions on which it 
was delivered, is wrapped in liberal allowance of poetic senti- 


* Discours du Mariage. Par Abbé Felix Klein. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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ment and oratorical flowers. What an exquisite touch, for ex- 
ample, to entitle a discourse delivered at the marriage of a 
widow: “An Autumn Rose!” All the pieces show signs of 
having been carefully polished to meet the exacting standards 
of good French society. If we may believe the sighs and 
groans and other manifestations of distress emitted by some of 
those who find themselves called upon to speak at a wedding, 
this function must be one of the most trying of all that fall with- 
in the scope of the pastoral office. To any unfortunate contem- 
plating with dismay the approach of an occasion when he will 
be called upon to discharge this trying ré/e, we recommend 
Abbé Klein’s present volume as a treasury of excellent models 
and useful suggestion. 


The instructions, about forty in 

SERMONS FOR BOYS. number, which compose this vol- 
ume,* were delivered to students 

of Stonyhurst College. They are pitched in the note proper 
to the conference and lecture chair rather than in that of the 
pulpit. They are not arranged in any systematic order of 
topics; but they form, nevertheless, a correlated group; and 
there is not a single one that is not direct and practical in its 
aim, carefully thought out, and couched in language to please 
an intelligent audience. Though professedly for boys, they 
are, both in matter and form, well suited to the needs of others 
who have long left the immaturities of boyhood behind them. 


At length we have a new edition 
THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE. of Dom Gasquet’s book of essays 

in English religious history which 
has become celebrated under the very inadequate, truncated 
title of The Old English Bible.t Although scarcely more than 
a decade old the first edition was exhausted long ago. The 
new edition contains no new material. One regrets that the 
author was not persuaded to carry out a design which he at 
one time entertained ‘“‘of adding a third essay to the two on 
The Pre-Reformation English Bible, which were much discussed 
at the time they first appeared, and the conclusions embodied 
in them were challenged in various quarters.” 


* We Preach Christ Crucified. Considerations and Meditations for Boys. By Herbert 
Lucas, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t The Old English Bible; and Other Essays. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., Lon- 
don: G, Bell & Sons. 
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It might seem somewhat belated to offer to our readers, at 
this date, any information on the nature of this well-known 
work. Yet one may question whether it is as general a con- 
stituent of our Catholic libraries as it ought to be; and cer- 
tainly it is far from having among Catholics the wide circula- 
tion it deserves. This may be due in part to the fact that its 
title, borrowed from two of the most important essays, has led 
many to presume that it is exclusively devoted to a topic 
which makes but a slight popular appeal. Its scope, however, 
is not confined to the question of the authorship of the ver- 
sion known as Wycliffe’s Bible. By the way, we may observe, 
Dom Gasquet tells us that further study of the subject has re- 
sulted in bringing to his hand material which, he believes, 
strengthens his contention as to the Catholic origin of this 
Version. Besides the essays on this topic, there are a number 
of others which depict some of the characteristics of religious 
medizval life among the people, and within the monastery, and 
ene carries us down to the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dom Gasquet does not belong to the Dryasdusts; he is not 
content to exhibit only the dry bones which he has disinterred 
from ancient records—notebooks, parish sermons, parochial rolls, 
monastic chronicles; he clothes them with living flesh and blood; 
and has the knack of rendering his pages realistic by the fre- 
quent introduction of some homely detail, or incident that, more 
than the most eloquent dissertation, makes the past live again 
for us. The abbot, in a passage of the essay entitled ‘‘ The 
Notebooks of William ot Worcester,” takes us into his confi- 
dence, and allows us to see him at his loved work of extract- 
ing his material from the old time-stained leaves in which it 
lies mixed with much that is worthless: 


Above all, there is much pleasurable excitement to be got 
out of an old notebook. There is something of the nature of 
a ‘‘lucky-bag’’ about it. You may thrust your hand in and 
bring to light very little worth the trouble ; but it may come 
out with some item of precious information which will repay 
with interest the time spent in turning over its pages. If you 
get nothing else for your pains you will have at least got 
some insight into the period covered by the notebook, and 
into the manners and customs of the people living when the 
original owner made his jottings. 


We are prepared to learn that: 
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To get this, however, out of the book requires a good por- 
tion of patience and perseverance. No scribble must be ac- 
counted too insignificant to be read, no scrap of paper too 
small to be regarded. It is wonderful how much a little 
scratchy scribble may tell one; and how great a tendency 
precious letters and memoranda have to hide themselves 
away in the leaves of notebooks, and sulk away there until 
some one has proved himself to possess patience enough to 
seek them. 


Thus, by attending to every little scratchy scribble no less 
than to more pretentious and generous sources, and by “liv- 
ing wisdom with each studious year,’ this Benedictine, loyal 
to the traditions of his order, has done wonders towards rec- 
tifying slanderous misrepresentations which Protestant prejudice 
had thrown upon the Church of Pre-Reformation days in Eng- 
land. 

This little book* has no rival in 

PRIESTLY VOCATION. our language. It is written for as. 

pirants to the priesthood, to im- 
press them with a proper sense of the dignity they aim at, a 
proper understanding of the clerical state, and of the first step 
which they take to it in the reception of the tonsure. Two 
chapters are devoted to ‘‘ The Spirit of the Priesthood and the 
Sanctification of the Seminary Life.” Of the practical charac- 
ter of the work it suffices to say that it was written by a dis- 
tinguished Sulpician of long experience in the Sulpician work 
of forming the clergy; and, besides, its value has long been 
tested favorably in its original tongue. The writer of the Fore- 
word, which is dated from Brighton Seminary, so justly indi- 
cates the particular need which there is for this book here in 
America that we cannot do better than repeat his words: 


In our country, where aspirants to the priesthood make a 
goodly part of their training in colleges where the influence 
is rather worldly than ecclesiastical, it is the exception that 
he has anything but a hazy notion of his calling. In fact, it 
is not of rare occurrence that the student learns of tonsure 
and the character of the clerical state for the first time only 
after entering the seminary. The development of a true 
clerical spirit is, however, of absolute necessity; and often 
this means a radical change. 


* Priestly Vocation and Tonsure. By L. Bacuez,S.S. New Yorks: The Cathedral Libra- 
ry Association. 
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Certainly no aspirant to the priesthood can read this little 
volume without understanding clearly what is expected of him 
when in sortem Domini vocatus. 


A curious little pamphlet of 123 small pages,* written by 
one who obviously prides himself upon being a Modernist of 
the deepest dye, yet who does not let his enthusiasm for his 
cause betray him to write over his own name—or, should it 
be said rather that, after the fashion of Modernist productions, 
it is issued anonymously? The pen-name “ Catholici” sug- 
gests something of a puzzle, one that becomes the more ob- 
scure as the pages of his (or is it their ?—“‘ quelques-uns de 
leurs humbles fréres,” he calls himself, though later he uses the 
first person singular) lucubration are read. Is he a Modernist, 
after all; or one of those dreadful, orthodox “intellectuals” at 
his old game of “‘ falsifying” history in order to show up the 
Modernist heresy in more than its most brazen and shameless 
nakedness? Or is he a Protestant trying to make a large 
capital out of a regrettable schism that, for all its bluster and 
noise, is really a very small one? Or an agnostic? a ration- 
alist? a sceptic? Any one, from Anglican to Universalist, 
seems to claim the right to call himself Catholic now-a-days; 
why not these ? 

There are, to help on the argument of Catholici, quotations 
from writers of all these “Catholic” persuasions. The author 
of the brochure, writing from Paris to “all the best people,” 
begins by informing his readers that Pius X. is really very 
frightened and very angry, though (he takes care to add) to 
no purpose, on account of the intellectual progress of the 
world which he is powerless to stop. The usual reflections, 
familiar to readers of Modernist productions, are made and re- 
iterated: the colossal ignorance of the Pope: ‘‘La foi agreste 
et toute pratique de celui dont la volonté de l’Allemagne a 
fait le successeur de Ledn XIII., son ignorance tranquille et 
fiére des ‘etudes profanes,’ sa confiance de vicaire de cam- 
pagne,” etc.: the backstairs authorship of the Encyclical Pas- 


cendi, the discrepancy of ‘‘ Papal’? Modernism and that of the 

Modernists, with others of the same tenor. Even the phrases 

and terminology of the document are carped at, in one place, 

with a brilliant, scintillation of caustic wit: ‘* Trente ans durant, 
© Lendemains d’Encycligue. Par Catholici. Paris: Nourry. 
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l’ceuvre etincelante de Renan n’avait pas troublé le bon som- 
meil du clergé superieur ni non plus celui du ‘clergé inferieur ’ 
comme écrit apostoliquement Réx.” 

The very bad-faith bracketing of orthodox and questionable 
names, a favorite trick of writers of the stamp of ‘* Catholici,” 
occurs more than once—Duchesne and Loisy, Newman and 
Tyrrell, for example. But what betrays the character of Len- 
demains d’Encyclique is the treatment of the dogmatic magis- 
terium of the Church. ‘‘ Dogma and a dogmatic Church are the 
logical outcome of the history of Catholicity. But it was not 
always so. There was a time when Jesus preached the coming 
of the kingdom and the necessity of preparing oneself for it 
by living aright and repenting of wrongdoing.” This, as drawn 
out in the pamphlet, sounds like Protestantism pure and sim- 
ple. It certainly is not Catholic. Renan is quoted: ‘Un seul 
dogme abandonné .. . c’est la negation de l’Eglise et de 
la révélation.” Can not Modernists see that Renan is right in 
this point at least? Or is the Constitution De Fide of the Vati- 
can Council dogmatic—and ‘¢herefore to be cast aside. After 
all, the main issue is clear and distinct, no matter how Mod- 
ernists of the stamp of ‘‘ Catholici” distort it. . Either the Catho- 
lic Church is the divinely appointed guardian of an external, 
God-given revelation or not. If so, perish Modernism with all 
the other private-judgment heresies that have ever convulsed 
and distracted the religious world. If we do not accept such 
a truth, then let us be honest and say so. Let us leave a 
church that has no claim on our allegiance, that can speak with 
no certain voice on things of the spirit, that by necessity, o. 
its very nature, must condemn all that Modernists hold most 
dear, since its first preoccupation must be to keep and teach 
inviolate ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Of course “ Catholici” has fears as to the effects of the 
Pope’s legislation. It will result in “un clergé inculte, presque 
un clergé illettré—un clergé négre ou papou—un clergé de popes 
et de sacristains.’”” We shall see. Such prophecies have been 
heard before; and, somehow, the Catholic Church manages to 
survive them. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (25 July): Deals with “The Quebec Pageant,” 
showing that though Quebec is still essentially French, 
it is still essentially Catholic, its people having little in 
common with the spirit of the France of Voltaire and 
M. Combes. The second part of the article on “ The 
Pan-Anglican Congress” is called a case of Episcopal 
Inflation. Why, the writer asks, should the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, which does not include 
more than a million souls, have eighty-three bishops, 
being one-third of the whole episcopate of the Anglican 
Communion ?. “The Catholic Settlements Associa- 
tion,” gives an exhaustive account of the work of this 
society, its aims and objects, special reference being 
made to the retreats which have been instituted recently 
for workingmen. 

(1 August): ‘‘ The Irish Universities Bill” has passed its 
third reading. Owing to the parsimony of the governs 
ment, the new University in Dublin is not to be a resi- 
dential University ; its students are to be scattered about 
in lodgings. The Catholic Church in touch with so- 
cial life is depicted in the description of the Vie Nou- 
velle, a paper’ published in France devoted to farming, 
industrial enterprises, and all questions touching upon 
labor. The purport of the paper is to keep Catholics 
abreast of the social life of their time and actually lead 
in it. Under the heading ‘The Roman Courts,” is 
given the gist of the matter contained in the recent Bull 
Sapienti Concilio, which redistributes the business of the 
Roman Spiritual Courts and simplifies their procedure. 

(8 August): ‘‘ Parliament and the Establishment,” deals 
with the recent conflict between the civil and religious 
authorities over the Act known as “‘ The Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill.” The Church of England has long claimed 
that such marriages are incestuous, and repelled the 
parties contracting them from the Communion Table. 
Recently, however, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of Arches, 
has decided that they are legal by act of Parliament, 
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and the contracting parties entitled to receive Commun- 
ion. It is but another proof that the Establishment is a 
creation of Parliament, and that the latter may dictate in 
matters of faith and morals. “Utrecht and Canter- 
bury,” recalls a fact but little known in the present day, 
that in 1890 the Anglican Bishop of Salisbury wrote the 
Archbishop of Utrecht asking for a recognition of An- 
glican Orders. The Jansenist Church, however, refused 
(as did afterwards Leo XIII.) to accept the Anglican 
Ordinal. Among reviews is that of the recent volume 
of The History of the German People, by Janssen. It 
touches upon the baneful influence of the Reformation 
on art. Architecture, sculpture, painting, church music, 
became mirrors of the lowered and debased standard of 
the life of the times. 

(15 August): Reports a “ Great Falling Off in the Foreign 
Trade of England,” amounting, according to the Board 
of Trade returns, to many millions of pounds. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the utter lack of anything like dectri- 
nal pronouncement in “The Lambeth Encyclical.” The 
Anglican bishops have assumed an attitude of deplorable 
compromise in dealing with the marriage question in its 
various aspects. Permission has been given Anglican 
missionaries to have a wineless Communion, in what are 
called cases of necessity. One of them, it appears, had 
already used cocoanut milk, “The Abuse of School 
Neutrality,” shows how that neutrality is being observed. 
Cases are given where the teachers have denied the ex- 
istence of God. One case is cited where a certificate of 
study was refused to any child who should attend Mass. 
The Government in every case has upheld the teacher. 
“Religious Equality,” says the President of the Board 
of Education, “is the only basis for the settlement of 
the Education difficulty.” If this be true, then the pres- 
ent Bill will have to. be altered beyond all recognition. 














The Month (August): Opens with a double article on ‘‘ The 


Pan-Anglican Congress,” accentuating the good deeds 
done and the wise words uttered; lamenting, on the 
other hand, the almost entire exclusion of the super- 
natural from any of its deliberations. “ Catholics and 
the Italian Universities” tells of the work of the Church 
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in the building of the Pensione Universitaria at Padua. 
‘“‘A Bogus Biography,” from the pen of Father 
Thurston, is mainly occupied by the exposure of a par- 
ticular piece of imaginative history. He begins by re- 
ferring to an article which appeared in the Rosary Maga- 
sine on “A Typical Tertiary—the Blessed Euphemia, 
Daughter of Edward III., King of England,’ who, he 
says, is utterly unknown to any English historian. He 
then passes on to the story of the Scottish missionary, 
Father Archangel, commonly known as George Leslie, 
which appeared in The American Catholic Quarterly for 
January, 1908. This he denounces as a bogus biog- 
raphy, and urges that in such cases we should adhere 
to a scrupulous accuracy of historical statement. 





The National Review (Sept.): Following ‘‘ Episodes of the 


Month,” an appreciation of the important part played by 
Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords is presented by 
+A Pees.” “The Cult of Cant,” by J. L. Garvin, is 
a charge and protest against the pharisaical arguments 
put forth by the Free Traders at the recent Free 
Trade Congress at Caxton Hall.——In his article “‘ Bel- 
gium in the Grip of Germany,” R. H. Feibelmann re- 
views circumstances which indicate that sooner or later 
Germany will acquire a free hand in Belgium. The 
writer asks whether or not the other Powers, who guar- 
antee the independence of Belgium, will, through neglect 
and ignorance of facts, permit themselves to be the in- 
voluntary accomplices of those who are working for the 
slow Germanization of Belgium. “‘Motor Traffic on 
the King’s Highway,” discusses the great evils arising 
from the inconsiderate driving of motor cars, and how 
such evils may be mitigated. ‘The London Season,” 
by Domino, is a discussion of social life in the great 











. capital, and a consideration of the moral lessons which 





the question of entertaining provides. The writer of 
“The Country Parson and the Village School” advo- 
cates Church of England teaching to the children of 
village schools. Thomas Bayne, in his article ‘Mr. 





Andrew Lang and Robert Burns,” takes exception to 
the trustworthiness of the guidance afforded by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his editorship of Burns poems.—— 
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‘The Hindu Conception of Man,” by Mme. Jean De- 
laire. “The Future of Japan,” is a second study of 
the Far East from the pen of W. T. R. Preston. 

The International (August): A new industrial condition is out- 
lined by the editor in his article “The Technical Age.” 
Some countries lend themselves to an unlimited indus- 
trial development as, for example, the United States, 
which are a world in themselves. In the struggle the 
older countries must of necessity fall behind, among 
them being France and England.——That the time is 
near when aérial navigation will have become a general 
means of locomotion is maintained by the writer of 
“The Present and Future of Aérial Navigation.” 
“The Progress of Polar Exploration” deals with the 
attempts to reach the North Pole, from the date of 
the first expedition, in 1553, up to the present year. 
The palm of merit so far belongs to the Americans, and 
the race now lies between Peary and Amundsen, the 
Swede. “Railroad Regulation in America” suggests 
four ways of dealing with a much-vexed question. Gov- 
ernment ownership would appear to be the logical con- 
clusion. Among other articles are ‘Old Age Pen- 
sions in Australia.” And ‘Present-Day Slavery in 
Mexico.” “‘The Aims of Indian Art” goes to show 
that the philosophy of the subject is contained in the 
one word—meditation. 

The Seven Hills Magazine (Sept.): M. O’R. writes on “The 
New Constitution of the Roman Curia.” ‘“* Scenes 
and Shrines in Palestine” are described by Rev. Regi- 
nald Walsh, O.P. The celebrated Rev. Charles O’Con- 
or, D.D. (Columbanus) is the subject of a sketch by M. 
O’R. An article of particularly timely interest is ‘‘The 
Blessed Eucharist in England in the Days of King 
Henry VIII.,” by the Rev. D. F. McCrea. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (August): Contains several con- 
tinued articles. The first by Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D., 
“‘* Appearance’ and ‘Reality,’” deals with the half-truths 
of Modern Philosophy, among others that we can only 
know the Phenomenon and that the Noumenon is un- 
knowable. “The Causality of Creatures and Divine 
Co-operation,” by Rev. D. Coghlan, D.D., reviews ad- 
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versely the theory of an essay entitled, ‘The Flow of 
Motion,” which claims that motion is a “‘form’’ which 
can pass from subject to subject without losing its indi- 
viduality, and that creatures do not originate action 
with God’s concurrence. The reviewer disproves this 
theory by arguments based on the sanctity of God, ac- 
tion of Free-will, and the causality of the Sacraments. 
“Steps Towards Bethlehem,” by T. Frederick Willis, 
gives reasons for leaving the Anglican Communion; 
among them being the impossibility of believing in the 
reality of their sacraments. At best, he says, it is only 
an opinion; and opinion is not faith. “Dialogues on 
the Pentateuch” is concluded in this number. 








Le Correspondant (10 August): Cardinal Mathieu, in “A Dip- 


lomatic Success of the Holy See,” tells of the intelli- 
gence, moderation, and allowance for human weaknesses 
shown by the Papal Court in dealing with involved po- 
litical questions. The case cited is that of Mgr. Sala- 
mon, in the troublous period following upon the down- 
fall of Napoleon and the accession of Louis XVIII. 
Under the caption “The Origin of the Port of Bizerte” 
is given an account of the building of a modern arsenal 
in Northern Africa. “The Parisian Domestics” deals 
with the vexed question ‘‘The Servant Problem.” In- 
crease in wages, indifferent service, tipping, are among 
the difficulties discussed. Various societies have been 
established for the protection and benefit of servants, 
having as honorary members some of the most promi- 
nent men in public life. A descriptive account of 
“The Franco-English Exposition,” tells how it resulted 
from a visit to London of the Parisian Chamber of 
Commerce in 1905. It touches upon the Olympic games 
and gives some causes for the great dissatisfaction felt. 
“The Stage,” by Paul Acker, shows the place the 














theater has in the life of the people. ‘‘What excites 
Paris?” he asks; and answers, “the stage.” 

Etudes (5 August): “The Action of Catholics in Public Life” 
is concluded. The first thing to establish is that there 
is a code of Christian principles which should govern 
politics, and the business of Catholics is to uphold this 
Chanoine Dunand writes on ‘‘ The Sanctity of 


code, 
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Joan of Arc.” As it appears in history, it is, he says, 
unique. Her condemnation is spoken of as a scandal to 
the English. Twenty years afterwards the proceedings 
were declared null and void and her character fully reha- 
bilitated. “ The Herzog-Dupin Question,” as reviewed 
by Eugene Pertalié, is a statement of the charge made 
by M. Saltet that the lucubrations of Dupin, Herzog, 
and also Lenain, are nothing but shameless plagiarisms 
from the same source, and that source the manuscripts 
of the Abbé Turmel. Lucien Rouri, in “ Mysticism,” 
selects three representative mystics, taken from different 
epochs and under different circumstances. St. Theresa, 
Mme. Guyon, and Suso. The Blessed Marguerite- Marie 
is not selected, as she is not jersona grata to profane 
psychologists. 








La Démocratie Chrétienne (August): Gives a full account of 


Revue 


“The Social Week at Marseilles,” and the various ad- 
dresses dealing with religion and social life. The week 
has proved an enormous success for both organizers 
and lecturers.——“‘ The Spanish Letter” records the 
foundation in that country of the Institute for Social 
Reform in 1903, its aims and objects, also the success 
obtained by the Catholic Socialists in the election of 
their members. 

des Questions Scientifiques, Vol. X1V. (July): Opens 
with a biographical sketch of the late Albert de Lap- 
parent. He was a learned man and a splendid Chris- 
tian, the greatest authority on geology in France, and 
the champion and supporter of all generous works. 
“Responsibility, Normal and Abnormal” is a continued 
article by L. Bouli. It distinguishes between the various 
grades of mental weakness. Cases bearing upon each 
phase of the disease are presented; while erotic impulses, 
dipsomania, epilepsy, hysteria, are shown to be fruitful 
causes. “Ports and their Economic Function” takes 
a survey of some of the most important seaport tewns 
and harbors in the world. Valuable charts and statistics 
accompany the article. In “The Unity of Matter,” 
Georges Lemoine describes it as one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult questions in chemistry. Is it 
absolutely certain that what to-day are called simple 
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bodies are different entities? On the other hand, all 
that can be said from a strictly experimental point of 
view is that it is not impossible that all matter may be 
one. 

Pratique d’Apologétique (1 August): In his essay on 
‘Systematic Apologetic’? J. V. Bainvel deals with the 
subject under four heads—subjective, pragmatic, moral, 
and as affecting faith. The teaching of the Modernists 
on Immanence and the appeal to conscience is vigorously 
assailed. “ The Esthetic Sentiment in the Education of 
Children ’”’—the work of education is a work of elevation, 
and all that is esthetic tends to uplift the nature of the 
child. Beauty of form suggests interior beauty and pre- 
pares the way for the child’s acceptance of a higher life, 
moral and spiritual. “The Teachers without Faith» 
Family, or Country.” A review of the secular schools 
by Fénelon Gibon. The teaching given, he says, often 
aims at the overthrow of the Catholic religion. Parents 
are called upon to resign the care of their children into 
the hands of the masters; while under the name of in- 
ternationalism, love of country is destroyed. 

(15 August): A. Moulard writes on “The Catholic and 
the Coercive Power of the Church,” a subject much un- 
der discussion at the present moment, and one always 
misunderstood by the enemies of the Church. We might 








_ expect the Church to have the power of self-protection, 


this must necessarily involve the right of correction, the 
power to judge and to punish. ‘“‘The Esthetic Senti- 
ment in the Education of Children” is concluded in this 
number. A. Durand, S.J., has a continued article on 
*‘Loisy and the Synoptic Gospels.” He mentions the 
two schools of criticism, the Historical, at the head of 
which is Harnack, and the Higher Critics, represented 
by Loisy, Wellhausen, and Cheyne. So far as the re- 
sults arrived at by Loisy are concerned, namely, the 
denial of the supernatural, they differ in no essential 
from those put forth by the leaders of radical criticism 
in Germany for the past thirty years. 








Revue du Monde Catholique (1 August): The first chapters of 


a continued article on ‘‘ Modernism ”’ treats of the Bible 
stripped of all authority and regarded merely as a human 
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document. The Pentateuch and the Gospels occupy po- 
sitions of first importance as revealing to us the begin- 
nings of the Jewish and Christian religions. These are 
just the parts of the Bible Modernists refuse to accept 
and empty of all authority. ‘Studies on the Revolu- 
tion’”’ is brought to a close. The works of the Abbé of 
Bonneval show him to have been a determined enemy 
of Napoleon and a wise counsellor of the Bourbons, 
Under Science and Romance ‘‘ The Empire of Man” is 
considered. Man has a power which he cannot acquire, 
it is just this power which enables him to gain the mas- 
tery over nature. We call it intelligence. Evolution 
may be the process of this development, but it is cer- 
tainly not the cause. ‘* The Historical Sketch of Works 
Executed by the Grave-Digging Christians of the Cata- 
combs” tis still continued. As is also ‘‘ The Apoc- 
alypse Interpreted by Holy Scripture.” 

(15 August): “The Secret of the Woman Question” is 
a continued article by Thed Joran, who regards it as a 
new apple of discord, affecting the national character, 
utterly opposed to the true relationship existing between 
the sexes, ending in divorce and free-love, with a con- 
sequent degradation of the woman. “Science or Ro- 
mance,” by J. d’Orylé, is a review of M. Clodd’s The 
Story of Creation, which professes to be an accurate state- 
ment of the theory of evolution. “Modernism,” a 
continued article by Ch. Beaurredon, points out the vi- 
ciousness of the system and the false hypotheses on which 
it is conducted. The writer takes the Gospels one by 
one and illustrates the Modernistic method of proving 
them untrue. Among other continued articles is the 
‘Princess Louise of Condé,” by Dom Rabory. 

Thomiste (July-August): Fr. Reg. Garrigon-Lagrange, 
O.P., writes a continued article on ‘Common Sense, the 
Philosophy of Being, and Dogmatic Formulas,” The 
theory discussed is that of the Conceptualist-Realist 
School. Common sense, as distinguished from the good 
sense, is common to all. It perceives in the light of 
“ Being’ the truth of the principle of the reason of Be- 
ing. By it we arrive at the principles of caugality and 
finality, and by the aid of these the common sense rises 
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to God. ‘The Nature and Value of Induction,” by 
T. Richard. The ancients, he tells us, say very little 
about induction. Aristotle dwells much upon the syl- 
logism, but we search in vain for any course on induc- 
tion and his commentators have followed their master’s 
example. “The Twenty-Fourth Question in the Sum- 
mary of Theology,” by Fr. Th.-M. Pegues, O.P., treats 
of the procession of creatures, and God as the pri- 
mary cause of all being. Four articles are discussed: 
I. Is it necessary that all being should be caused by 
God? II. It original matter is caused by God; III. If 
the cause is something outside God; IV. If God is the 
final cause of all things. 








Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.(7 August): O. Zimmermann, S.J., 


writes on “‘Experiencing Religion.” The writer shows 
how illogical and absurd are the assertions of the theos- 
ophists. Man desires to experience religion, but only on 
the basis of sound Christian and Catholic doctrine, then 
will he be able to ‘‘ taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 
A. Breitung, S.J., ends his article on ‘‘ Evolution 
and Monism” by giving a survey of the discussion on 
this subject by P. Wasmann and Prof. Plate in Berlin. 
St. Beissel, S.J., gives a short history of the origin 
and development of the crosier. The present serpentine 
shape of the crosier originated probably in Ireland, where 
snakes and dragons played a conspicuous part in almost 
all ornaments. K. Schlitz, S.J., in the conclusion to 
his paper on “The Panama Canal,” thinks this canal 
will exceed that of Suez in natural beauty, grandeur, and 
importance, and will give to the United States the po- 
litical and commercial supremacy of the world. 











Die Kultur (I11.): Albert Wimmer writes on “The Modern 


Knowledge of Natural Sciences and its Relation to Chris- 
tian Apologetic”—an epilogue to the lectures of P. 
Wasmann, S.J. The writer contends that the natural 
sciences are destined to become a powerful support for 
the belief in God. P. Reginald Schultes, O.P., in an 
article on “ Thomism and Modernism,” treats of the 
theological value of St. Thomas’ philosophy and of the 
relation between theology and philosophy in general. 








Dr. Jos. Brzobohaty contributes a biographical sketch on 
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‘Sebastian Brunner,” the brave champion of God, who 
began in Austria, in the middle of the last century, the 
fight for the freedom of the Church from political servi- 
tude, Articles on “‘The Fall of Vienna in 1809” 
“‘Prince- Archbishop of Vienna” “Count Hohenwart’s 
Conduct ”’ and ‘“‘The Marriage of Archduchess Marie 
Louise to Napoleon’”’——relate, in a lively manner, the 
events and concerns of Vienna of a century ago. 

La Civilta Cattolica (1 August): ‘‘ The Criticism of the Modern- 
ist,” its gospel is agnosticism, immanence, and evolution, 
as opposed to the supernatural, miraculous, and divine. 

The continued article on ‘‘ Liberty of Instruction” 

is brought to a cclose. After all, the Church, so often 
accused of intolerance and tyranny, furnishes the best 
teaching, reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion; and 
the most necessary of all is religion. Reference is made 
to the enormous sum spent by the Catholic Church in 
the United States on the education of her children. 
“Christian Conditions in China,’ gives an account of the 
various revolts and rebellions since the war of 1840, and 
the treaties which followed, noting their effects upon the 
status of Christianity among the people. 
(15 August): “‘ National Character and Catechism,” defines 
a nation as a true political union of a varied population 
associated naturally by geographical situation and arti- 
ficially by language, custom, tradition, law, morals. 
These varied interests go to form national character, and 
to these education must address itself. The article is to be 
continued. A new study in the matter of Pope Li- 
berius is brought to a close. ‘“‘Athens and Rome,” 
contrasts the old classical education with the modern 
scientific and -technical one which has helped so much 
to commercialize life and destroy high ideals. “ The 
False Notion as to the Narrowness of Aristotle and the 
Scholastics.” It is so often charged that the study of 
scholastic philosophy tends to narrowness, but the ques- 
tion is, Wherein does true liberality consist? Not in 
the free-thinking of the day. 

Revista Internazionale (July): ‘‘ The Improvement of the Eco- 
nomic Social Conditions of the People,” by Dante Mune- 


rati. To love the worker, and not to hold him in a state 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—9 
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of bondage, but to lift him to higher things, is the true 
solution of the social question. “The Mutual Co- 
operative Society and the National Society for the Pro- 
viding of Pensions for Sick and Infirm Workmen,” shows 
how far this somewhat socialistic plan has worked in 
Italy. The first is a private association, providing pen- 
sions for its own members, while the latter is a State 
institution. ‘“‘The Parliamentary Record of. Insurance 
for Unfortunate and Sick Workingmen in Switzerland,” 
is another instance of changed social conditions, and the 
recognition by the State of its duty to protect its work- 
ing people. 








La Scuola Cattolica (July): ‘‘Our Enthusiasm for the Pope”’ is 


Razon 


a glowing tribute of affection prompted by the approach- 
ing Jubilee. ‘The Marvelous Cures at Lourdes as 
Viewed by Science.” An illustrated article, giving diag- 
noses of cases treated, with an analysis of the water, 
and furnishing instances of cures which cannot possibly 
be accounted for on the theory of suggestion. Physicians 
are unable to afford an explanation. Why not regard 
it as a part of the magnificent Catholic revival which 
has marked the end of the nineteenth century? 
**Modernists and the Fact of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” A criticism of the views put forward by M. 
Edward Le Roy and Abbé Loisy considered theologic- 
ally and philosophically. “The Apologetic Value of 
the Christian Martyrs.” Rationalists have. endeavored 
to destroy the argument for the divinity of the Church 
built upon the testimony of the martyrs. The writer 
shows the objective value of their deaths and how they 
demonstrate the divine revelation working through Jesus 
Christ. 

y Fe (August): According to L. Murillo, Moses wrote 
his cosmogony, primarily, to give an historical sketch of 
the Creation; incidentally, to enlighten the Hebrew peo- 
ple as to the divine attributes. “From Neutrality to 














Atheism in the School,” by R. Ruiz Amado. The au- 
thor contends that in Spain the school which does not 
teach Catholicity is practically identical with an openly. 
atheistical school.———“‘ Christian Morality in the Spanish 
Constitution,” by P. Villada.——‘“ Rivalry Between the 
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Spaniards and Portuguese in the Far East during the 
Sixteenth Century,” by P. Pastells. “‘ Strikes,” by N. 
Noguer; a few facts about strikes and lockouts in vari- 
ous countries. . 





Espana y America (15 July): “A Comparative Study of St. 


Thomas and Lally on the Science of Universals,” by 
Father P. M. Velez. “‘Chinese Teachings on Heaven 
and Hell, by Father J. Hospital. ‘*The Philosophy 
of the Verb,” by F. Robles. Father De Mugica con- 
tinues in this and the following number his articles on 
the Spanish theater. Father A. Blanco writes again 
in this and the mid-August number, about “ Weights 
and Measures.” 

(1 August): “ Godoy and His Age,” by Father B. Mar- 
tinez. “‘Modernistic and Traditional Theology,” by 
Father S. Garcia. ‘Venezuela and the Great Powers,” 
by F. Pedrosa. 

(15 August): ‘ Chinese Ancestor- Worship,” by Father J. 


























Hospital. “The Popularity of Gregorgian Chant,” by 
F. Olmeda. “The Philosophy of the Verb,” by F. 
Robles.. ' 











Current Events. 


The people of France have been 

France. occupied mainly in holiday-mak- 

ing. Parliament is not sitting, and 

the ministers have dispersed to various places. The Premier, 

M. Clemenceau, went to Bohemia, and there he met King 

Edward and the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Isvolsky. What 

they said in the course of their conversation the papers have 

not reported, but it is thought that everything possible was 

done to promote the maintenance of peace. King Edward had 

previously met the Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria, to the 

latter of whom he had paid a visit in celebration of his Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 

The Ministry, however, has not been without its anxieties. 
Various strikes have taken place, and it was found necessary 
to have recourse to the help of the military; in one case the 
soldiers found it impossible to avoid the use of their arms, and 
four men were killed and some fifteen wounded: There exists 
in France an association called the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, a body of affiliated Trade Unions. While nominally it 
has for its object the benefit of workingmen in their relations 
with their employers, in reality it is a hotbed of revolutionary 
Socialism, and a laboratory for the cultivation of strikes. To 
the activity of this body the recent labor disturbances were 
due, and the motives for suppressing this pernicious organiza- 
tion were strong. It had, however, a legal right to exist, al- 
though it had not made a good use of its rights. The govern- 
ment, wisely wishing to avoid even the appearance of arbitrary 
‘action, has refrained from taking so strong a measure as the 
suppression would have been, and has sought to put a curb 
upon the confederation, without proceeding to the last ex- 
tremity, by arresting most of the leaders and proceeding against 
them in the Courts of Law. In revenge the Confederation 
called a general strike, but no response was made to this call. 

As in England so also in France many Socialists and 
representatives of the interests of labor are opposed to holding 
any intercourse with the Tsar on account of the oppression 
which is carried on in his name and the blood shed to enforce 
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that oppression. But policy is policy, and the basis of French 
international action is the alliance with Russia. The interests 
of France and the interests of peace require co-operation, and 
a blind eye must be turned to internal affairs. The visit of 
M. Falliéres to Reval was accordingly made, with the consent 
and approbation of all the established parties. The visit was 
marked by extreme cordiality; the Foreign Ministers of France 
and of Russia held a prolonged conference, the result of which, 
we are told, was to bring about a great improvement in the 
international situation. We are not told what the Kaiser really 
thinks of its effect. The correspondents of the German Press, 
however, who were present at Reval, returned home profoundly 
impressed with the conciliatory character of the meeting and 
at the entire absence of anything calculated in the least to 
offend German susceptibilities. They could not find any signs 
of an attempt to hem Germany in; in fact, Prince Bilow has 
recognized that he was mistaken in saying that the Powers 
had ever had such an object in view. 

The affairs of Morocco have again attracted attention. For 
some time the two brothers who are claiming the Sultanate 
stood apart and seemed to decline the one way of settling the 
question which remained open to them—a decisive battle. At 
length Abdul Aziz set his army in motion to return to Mara- 
kesh. But on the way tribes that had accepted the rule of 
Mulai Hafid fell upon the invaders and in an instant Abdul 
Aziz was deserted by the tribesmen who had only a few days 
before sworn unalterable fidelity. He fled with a few followers 
to a place under the control of the French. His defeat was 
regarded as decisive by the Powers, although it would seem 
that the late Sultan has not even yet given up all hope. 
France has maintained, so it is claimed, complete neutrality 
between the rival claimants, although it seems as if she had 
leaned rather to the actual holder of the throne, while Ger- 
many leaned to Mulai Hafid. 

On the defeat of Abdul Aziz the duty fell to France and 
Spain as the organizers of the police force under the Act of 
Algeciras of learning from the new Sultan what attitude to- 
wards that act he intended to assume, and not to recognize him 
unless he accepted its provisions. In the event of such recog- 
nition, his own recognition by the Powers would be given. 
This was considered to be the normal precedure, and consid- 
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erable criticism and even some apprehension followed upon the 
action Germany took in sending its Consul to Fez, to Mulai 
Hafid, before any steps had been taken by France or Spain 
and before the new Sultan had accepted the Act. 


The powers that be in Germany 
Germany. had not called forth much comment 
by any word spoken or deed done 
for some little time, until the Kaiser addressed his soldiers at 
Strassburg at the beginning of September. It is well under- 
stood that Ministers are either taking “‘cures’’ or preparing the 
scheme of new taxation which has been rendered necessary by 
the increase of the Navy recently decided upon. The news- 
papers, however, have been discussing the possibility of a re- 
duction of armaments, taking as their text the remarks made 
by the British Premier at the recent Peace Congress held in 
London. So much was written upon the subject that hopes 
were beginning to be entertained that serious proposals were 
being made by responsible parties for this so-much-to-be-de- 
sired reduction. The speech of the Kaiser at Strassburg has 
dashed these hopes to the ground, for it indicated that, how- 
ever much he desired the maintenance of peace, there was no 
intention to discontinue or to diminish the provision of ade- 
quate strength for war both by sea and on land. In other re- 
spects, however, the speech of the Kaiser was reassuring ; for 
he affirmed his deep and sincere conviction that peace was 
secure. The princes and sovereigns of Europe had too keen 
a sense of the awful responsibility they would incur if they 
provoked war, except under the conviction of an imperious 
moral necessity. 

Airships, aéroplanes, and dirigible balloons fill many col- 
umns in the papers, but afford in themselves nothing appro- 
priate for these notes. The destruction of Count Zeppelin’s 
airship, however, called forth a demonstration which was of a 
political character and afforded such an indication of the atti- 
tude of large numbers of Germans towards one of their neighbors, 
that it deserves being mentioned. Messages of condolence were 
sent to him by the Kaiser, the Chancellor of the Empire, and 
others too numerous to mention; and a subscription list was at 
once opened to reimburse the Count and to enable him to make 
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a new ship, while a large grant of money was given out of the 
public funds. There was nothing less than a national demon- 
stration of sympathy. Doubtless to some extent this was 
largely personal; but there is no less doubt that it sprang from 
the hope, which had been entertained and publicly avowed, that 
by Count Zeppelin’s airship a death-blow would have been given 
to Great Britain’s supremacy on the ocean, and that a whole fleet 
of Dreadnoughts had been rendered useless, The Crown Prince 
declared the object of the subscription to be that Germany 
might maintain the lead in the fight for the command of the 
aérial seas. 

Among the minor items of news must be included the re- 
lease, after serving twenty months of the sentence of four years’ 
imprisonment, of the ‘‘Captain of Kopenick,” Wilhelm Voigt, 
the hero of the ever-to-be-remembered exploit in the outskirts 
of Berlin. So great has been the sympathy excited by the 
comical audacity of this misdeed, that he has not only found 
employment but to him has been granted also out of subscriptions 
a monthly allowance. 


The Orthodox State Church of 

Russia. Russia is generally supposed to be 

entirely amenable to the control of 

its Head, the Tsar. At the Missionary Congress recently held 
at Kieff, however, it has proved refractory. It was summoned 
for the purpose of making regulations enabling the Church to 
adapt itself to the new conditions established by the Ukase, on 
freedom of conscience, of April, 1906. It had been, heretofore, 
a criminal offence for a member of the Orthodox Church to leave 
its fold. The Congress has refused to recognize the freedom 
which the Tsar has ordered, and it still declares to be unlawful 
that which its Head declares to be lawful. Most of the Russian 
prelates, it is said, have taken part with the most violent of 
the organizations in support of the reactionary régime of the 
past. With influences such as these on the wrong side, it can- 
not be wondered at that there should be many who despair of the 
future prospects of the Russian people. On the other hand, 
this fact is a ground of hope to the more sanguine; if, not- 
withstanding these influences, real progress has been made, then 
there is hope for greater progress in the future. But has real 
progress been made? Mr. W. T. Stead, who has a fair knowl- 
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edge of Russian affairs, declares that, after an absence of three 
years, the change for the better is almost incredible. Russia 
has found the man her circumstances demand. M. Stoly- 
pin is trusted by all, and is worthy of the confidence both of 
the Tsar and of the nation. He is honest, conscientious, has 
ideals, is incapable of intrigue. By the reactionary he is looked 
upon as a revolutionist, by the revolutionist as a reactionist. 
He recognizes that absolutism has utterly failed, and wishes to 
save the country from anarchy, whether in high or in low 
places. The Cabinet system of Great Britain he looks upon as 
the means of effecting this salvation. 

The progress already made, however, disappointing as it may 
be, seems substantial. On the one hand the revolutionary fever 
has gone, most likely, for good; hopes are, therefore, entertained 
that the extraordinary measures for the maintenance of order, 
which have been in force so long, may be abrogated altogether, 
as has already been done in part. A Bill has been prepared 
with the object of reforming the whole system and of limiting 
the authority exercised by the police and military, and this 
Bill will be laid before the next session of the Duma. 

‘ Progress has been made in the settlement of the agrarian 
question. The communal ownership of land, known as the 
Mir, is being abolished, and the peasants are being converted 
into freeholders. Those who are interested in projects for the 
nationalization of land should study the lessons which Russia 
can afford them of: its practical results. The substitution of 
private for public ownership of land is the foundation stone 
of the present agrarian policy of the Ministry. Great quantities 
of land, that formerly belonged to the government, have been 
transferred to the peasants, as well as much that was part of 
the Imperial appanages. The Land Bank is making large ad- 
vances, and sometimes the whole amount is repayable by small 
annual installments. By these measures the agitation of the 
peasants has been brought to an end. The young people have 
gone back to school and college and are now studying their 
lessons instead of making revolutionary speeches. Notwith- 
standing the manifold abuses which still exist, there is reason 
to rejoice that so much has been done, and to hope that much 
more will be done in the near future. In particular the Duma, 
limited though its powers may be, seems to have become an 
established institution. 
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After seemingly interminable de- 
Belgium. bates the Belgian Chamber unex- 
_ pectedly voted the Treaty of an- 
nexation of the Congo and the Colonial Law under which it is 
to be administered. Should the Senate concur—and there is 
no reason to think it will not—Belgium, one of the smallest 
of European States, will become possessed of an extent of ter- 
ritory as large as the whole of Europe, and, it is to be hoped, 
an end will have been put to a most dismal career of mis- 
government. Started as a philanthropic attempt, under the 
auspices of the chief Powers, it soon eventuated into a sordid 
oppression. It will have served one good purpose if it affords 
yet another demonstration of the impotence for good of auto- 
cratic methods of government. The Powers who signed the 
Berlin Treaty, under the provisions of which the Free State 
was inaugurated, will have to pass upon the annexation before 
it can be brought into effect, and, if necessary, may require 
such modification and securities as may be essential for secur- 
ing the rights of the natives. 


Not the least of the many note- 
The Near East. worthy features of the revolution 
which is taking place in Turkey is 
the startling suddenness with which it was brought about, and 
the complete ignorance which had existed in the European 
Press as to the likelihood of such an event. Although for a 
score of years every class of people and every nationality had 
been groaning beneath the oppressive yoke of the Sultan, yet 
the bonds which he had so skillfully riveted showed no signs 
of breaking. All power had become concentrated in his hands, 
hosts of spies and informers were in his pay throughout the 
Empire, no man dared to call his soul his own, the usual min- 
istrants to an autocrat—a gang of unscrupulous dependents 
upon his bounty—seemed destined to rule unchecked for no 
one knew how long; for the rest of the people were complete- 
ly at the mercy of the palace camarilla. 

But the very success of the Hamidian policy was its own 
undoing. Those who rally round the throne of a despot are, as 
a rule, inefficient and incapable, for no self-respecting man of 
character and capability would accept such a position. At all 
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events, it so happened in this case. The world has been ac- 
customed to hear of the sufferings to which the various races 
professing to be Christian have been exposed. These races had, 
however, protectors among the various Powers of Europe, not 
very efficient indeed, but in a measure sufficient to screen them 
from the full exercise of the tyrant’s power. But the Turks 
themselves had no protector, and they felt the full weight of 
his arm. Excessive taxation, the arbitrary rule of the Sultan 
and his favorites, corruption of every kind; these they had to 
endure, and there was no one to whom they could appeal. The 
soldiers had to bear even more, for they were called away from 
their homes, and had to serve without pay, and oftentimes al- 
most without clothes. From patriotic motives they had hither- 
to been willing to endure all this; but recent events have made 
their patriotism the very reason for shaking off the tyrant’s 
yoke. The concessions which the Sultan has been forced to 
make in Macedonia to the Powers, and the expectation that he 
was on the point of being forced to make even greater con- 
cessions, made clear his impotence as the defender of the Em- 
pire; the last bond which held them to him was broken. Hence 
it was that in secret for several years, and especially during the 
past three, the Committee of Union and Progress, made up of 
young Turks, has been at work. Its organization had spread 
far and wide in every part of the Empire, and had won over 
to its side the only support upon which tyranny can rest—the 
army. The whole country was prepared; but, it is said, the 
Committee was not quite ready to act, and that the revolution 
was precipitated by the fact that the Sultan’s spies had revealed 
their plans to the officials at headquarters. A commission was 
being sent from Constantinople to make arrests. It was neces- 


sary to act at once and word was, thereupon, sent to the Sul- 


tan that if the Constitution which had been granted in 1876, 
and which had been arbitrarily suspended within a year or two 
of that promulgation, were not restored, the Third Army Corps, 
made up chiefly of Albanians, would march upon Constanti- 
nople. The Sultan, finding that the rest of the army insisted 
upon the same demands, had no choice but to yield. The res- 
toration of Midhat’s constitution was not, nor could it be ex- 
pected to be, spontaneous, and we may be quite sure it will 
not continue in existence should power to overturn it be re- 
gained by the Sultan. 
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A question arose as to whether he should be deposed; but 
the Committee which is now the controlling power seem to 
have come to the conclusion that he would be more danger- 
ous in the position of a pretender to the throne than as a 
monarch under the control of law, and that his experience 
might be even beneficial to the nation. 

The Sultan has taken his oath to abide by the Constitu- 
tion. A ministry was formed, with a man.of great experience 
at its head, Said Pasha. But in the very formation of the 
ministry, a violation of the Constitution, as well as of the re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet as a whole, was committed: the 
Sultan had been allowed to reserve to himself the appointment 
of the Ministers of War and of Marine in derogation of the 
rights of the Head of the Ministry. This led to the fall of 
Said Pasha after a few days of office, and a new ministry, 
under Kiamil Pasha, a more advanced Liberal, has been formed. 
Elections have been ordered which are to take place in time 
for the meeting of Parliament in October. The cumbersome 
method of indirect election has been adopted. That is to say, 
those entitled to vote are to elect what is called a college of 
electors, and this college is to choose those who are to make 
up the actual Parliament. The Turks will dominate the new 
Parliament, having by far the largest majority; the Bulgarians 
will have only seven representatives, while the Greeks will 
have some fourteen or sixteen. 

The Parliament, when it meets, will have questions of the 
utmost difficulty to solve. Absolute rule has resulted in bank- 
ruptcy and impoverishment, and money must be found by 
some means or other. A still greater difficulty will be the re- 
lations of the various nationalities to the governing power, and 
to one another. As is well known these nationalities hate each 
other more than they hate the Turk, and although in the 
moment of joy, after the Constitution had been proclaimed, 
they fraternized, their mutual jealousies have broken out again 
and conflicting demands are being made. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the revolution has been made by Turks 
in the interests of Turkey, and not for the benefit of Christians, 
except in so far as Turks may consider fair treatment of 
Christians of advantage to Turkey. The young Turks aim at 
a strong Turkey, and the demands for autonomy and Home 
Rule, which have already been formulated by both Greeks and 
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Bulgarians, may not in their judgment be compatible with the 
aims which have animated the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress, Education too, the character which it is to have and 
the language in which it is to be given, is another question, 
the solution of which will present many and great difficulties. 

That the revolution should have taken place at this pre- 
cise time seems almost providential. If Austria and Russia 
had been acting together so exclusively and whole-heartedly 
at the time when it broke out as for some years they have 
been acting, and had not the rapprochement between Great 
Britain and Russia been brought about, there seems good 
reason to think that intervention might have taken place; for 
their mutual interests and long-cherished ambitions have been 
seriously affected, and there is a wondrous sympathy between 
autocrats. A “holy” alliance might have been formed be- 
tween the Emperor, the Tsar, and the Sultan. But Russia 
and Great Britain, in consequence of the recent rapprochement, 
had just taken the lead in making proposals for reform in 
Macedonia, to which proposals Austria was barely acquiescent; 
and for very shame Russia could not go back in the course 
. upon which she had just entered. 

The carrying into execution of these proposals has, indeed, 
been suspended, but all the Powers have agreed not to inter- 
vene, and to wait to see whether the Parliament about to as- 
semble will carry out the reforms that are necessary. The 
young Turks would, it is true, like to see the departure of the 
European officers whose efforts for improving the country have, 
for the past few years, met with so little success; and if the 
revolution continues to have the peace-making effects which 
have for a short time resulted from it, it is possible their wish 
may be gratified. But they must make the presence of those 
officers unnecessary, by themselves effecting the reforms which 
are essential to peace and good order. A great deal will have 
to be done before such an event takes place. But so much 
has been done already in so short a time, with so little blood- 
shed and so much moderation, that there is reason to hope 
that light has permanently arisen upon one of the darkest re- 
gions of the earth, and that the absolute domination of one 
of the worst of tyrants with his parasitic crew has definitely 
come to its end. Even the strikes at Constantinople, which 
followed so quickly upon the establishment of the new methods, 
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may be taken as an indication how quickly and completely 
Western ideas are being assimilated. 

It is worthy of note that the young Turkish movement, 
while it found in the army its instrument, derived its impulse 
and its ideas from civilians, and that the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which is its organ, does not aspire to mastery 
and control. It acts, indeed, as a board of advice to the min- 
istry, but only until Parliament meets. At least, such are its 
sentiments at present. 


At the present time there is pre- 
The Middle East. sented to view a series of politi- 
cal permutations and combina- 
tions which is, to say the least, interesting. Last year Persia 
obtained a constitution, while Turkey still groaned under its 
master’s yoke; this year it is Persia that is groaning under 
the yoke, while Turkey has a constitution. The Shah, oblivi- 
ous of his solemn oath, declared that what his fathers had 
won by the sword, he would keep by the sword, and pro- 
ceeded to batter down the house in which the Parliament was 
assembled. He promised indeed to call a new Parliament; but 
he has deferred issuing the summons for so long a time—a 
promise being less binding than an oath—and the disorder in 
consequence has become so great, especially in the important 
city of Tabriz, that Russia, of all countries in the world, to- 
gether with Great Britain has called upon him to keep fidelity 
towards his subjects. It is suggested that he should issue with- 
out delay the promised proclamation ordering new elections. 
The date even for the meeting of Parliament is indicated. 
Times have, indeed, changed when the Autocrat of all the 
Russias sends to admonish the King of Kings to keep his 
plighted word and to submit to the reign of law—and that a 
law dictated to him by his subjects. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


URING eleven weeks, ending September 11, the Catholic Summer- 
School, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., presented a varied programme of lec- 
tures. Many forms of self-improvement were discussed, and plans arranged 
for winter reading in the home circle. In conjunction with some of the lead- 
ing subjects, a bibliography is given to encourage mature study. Members of 
Reading Circles were stimulated to persevere in their efforts ; and the practi- 
cal instructions for Catechists, arranged by B. Ellen Burke, have never been 
surpassed at any gathering in the United States. The crowning joy of the 
session came with the blessing sent by Pope Pius X., through Cardinal Merry 
del Val, in a special letter to Bishop Gabriels. Financial aid for a broader 
development is now the most urgent need of this intellectual center for 
Catholics on Lake Champlain. 


a * * 


The Ozanam Association was organized with the object in view of bet- 
tering the social and physical conditions of Catholic boys and young men, as 
well as inculcating the moral and religious teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a manner that is thorough in method and permanent in result, 

Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, the founder of the Association, is the president 
of the Irish Emigrant’s Bank, and has for over a decade been actively inter- 
ested in philanthropic and benevolent works in Reman Catholic circles; he 
is the originator of the plan for establishing a chain ot boys’ clubs located in 
New York City, which would be sufficiently attractive to the rising generation 
to draw them into the club rooms frem the streets and more unattractive sur- 
roundings. Gymnasia and baths are to be installed at every club room, 
Competent physical directors to be in charge and every effort made to bring 
the Roman Catholic youth of the city to the higher standard of physical, 
moral, and spiritual well-being. 

The spiritual director of the association is Mgr. James H. McGean, rector 
of St. Peter’s Church in Barclay Street. This movement, which is fostered 
by the Roman Catholic clergy of the city, was greatly strengthened by the in- 
creasing influence of some of the college settlements, which are believed by 
’ Catholics to be weaning their growing boys away from the faith of their fa- 
thers, the Roman Catholic Church. ; 

Mr. Mulry, whe is at the head of this movement, is a man who has lived 
a full life. He was for years a successful contractor, and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the labor situation in its every aspect, and the assisting of the 
boy who works for his living is one of the main objects of the association. 
Mr. Mulry is also the head of the Society of St. Vincent de Paulin New 
York, whose central organization is at Paris, France. 

Archbishop Farley, who is in full accord with the movement, sent the 
following letter te the meeting at which the Ozanam Association was organ- 
ized: 
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ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 452 MADISON AVE., 
NEw YORK CITY, July 15, 1908. 

MY DEAR MR. MULRyY: I heartily approve of the suggestions made by 
you in the matter of caring for the Catholic boys of the city. The formation 
of a society such as you have in mind under the patronage of the exemplary 
and the saintly Ozanam is bound to accomplish much good, and will carry 
with it God’s choicest benedictions. 

Under the special supervision of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. James H. McGean, 
who is appointed spiritual director, this association will make strongly for the 
spiritual welfare of our Catholic youth, and will by its very nature tend to 
counteract the many baneful influences that constantly surround them and 
will shield them from the dangers that await them in a great city like ours. 

Praying for the society every success and blessing, I am faithfully yours 
in Christ. JOHN M. FARLEY, Archbishop of New York. 


The Association has acquired the Club House, which was founded by the 
priests of Father Drumgoole’s Mission, in West 56th Street, between Ninth 
and Tenth Avenues, and there are buildings in Sullivan Street, and in 16th 
Street, near Eighth Avenue, which are to be made over by the Association 
into model and attractive club rooms for the boys. All this, however, is 
only the beginning of what should prove one of the greatest movements ever 
undertaken for the uplifting of the youth of the Catholic Church, and the 
co-operation of the entire clergy of the city will be asked, although it is 
probable it will not be necessary to install a club house in each parish. 

The Ozanam Association requires the co-operation and support of all 
good Roman Catholics in the city, and believes it is entitled to it, for the 
future of the Church in New York depends upon the boys who are growing 
up to-day, and who later on will be the power that moves for good or evil. 

Although the Association is still in its infancy, it is apparent that it will 
receive the hearty support of the Catholic laity. One man of wealth has 
volunteered to support at his own expense one of the boy’s clubs, and many 
other offers of assistance have been made. The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul has pledged itself to supply any deficit which may arise until such time 
as the Ozanam Association shall be self-supporting. 

To join the Association it is not necessary to be a member of any society, 
as any one who is interested in the welfare and progress of the Roman Catho- 
lic boys (our future men) will be welcomed. The annual dues are $5.00, 
and those who wish to extend their support, but do not wish to be active 
members, may become contributing members. 

The officers of the Ozanam Association are: E. J. Cornellis, President; 
Joseph P. Grace, First Vice-President; J. D. Underhill, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; John E. O’Brien, Secretary, and John G. O’Keefe, Treasurer. 

Those composing the Board of Directors are: Patrick H. Bird, Edmond 
J. Butler, Tenement House Commissioner, E. J. Cornellis, J. J. Deerey, 
John J. Falahee, J. J. Fitzgerald, Joseph P. Grace, of Grace & Co., Henry 
Heide, a well-known manufacturer, Thomas H. Kelly, George B. McGinnis, 
James McGovern, Thomas M. Mulry, John E. O’Brien, Harold O’Connor, 
Richard O’Gorman, John G. O’Keefe, Edward H. Peuguet, John J. Pulleyr, 
J. Delmar Underhill, and John B. White. 
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The forwarders of this Association are bending every effort to make 
these boys’ clubs finally the finest organization of its kind and are studying 
the various associations of like character, such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, e¢ a/, with the intention of adopting the best features of these 
clubs and associations that would be of value to the Ozanam Association. 

This Association really means so much for the Catholic youth of this 
city, and will be such a powerful factor in maintaining the strength and 
purity of the Roman Catholic Church, that it should receive the support of 
all good Catholics, and every one who has the means should become a con- 
tributing member at least, thus helping in a work that will strengthen the 
very foundation of their religion. The address of the Secretary, Mr. John 


E. O’Brien, is 375 Lafayette Street. 
M. C. M. 
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